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THE FIGURES REPRESENT 

THE NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN CEN- 

TURY SUBSCRIBERS IN THE DIF- 

FERENT STATES ~ THEY ALSO REP- 

RESENT THE QUOTA OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WHICH THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF EACH STATE ARE ASKED TO SECURE IN OUR 
CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN — BESIDES THE 60 PRIMARY PRIZES 
AND THE TEN MAJOR PRIZES, THERE ARE THREE SPECIAL 
STATE PRIZES FOR EACH STATE. WHEN A STATE HAS SECURED 75 PER CENT 

OF ITS QUOTA, THE SUBSCRIBERS IN THAT STATE ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE CANADA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
STATE PRIZES GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ANY STATE YOU CAN; THEY ARE TREATED AS STATES. THERE ARE, 
Wil' BE CREDITED TO YOU AND TO YOUR STATE THEREFORE, FIFTY “STATES” IN ALL. 


OHIO STILL LEADS 


Eve] | THE END of the third week the Continental Campaign yields 310 new sub- 
4 scriptions. Ohio still leads, with North Dakota, Illinois and New York making 
good gains. Oklahoma has jumped from 12 to 23 and West Virginia from 2 to 13. 

The distribution of the new subscriptions by states is as follows: 
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Kamsas........ 


Where are the Nineteen? 


Where are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming — 19 states from which we have not yet heard? 
Let us hope that in the next report all these states will be represented. 
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o Be Surprised! 


6-11 IS IMPORTANT to warn our subscribers against being discouraged with their 
mx pe) part in the total task. We are not expecting large lists, but a great many modest 

=! lists. Somebody is going to be greatly surprised at the end of the campaign! 
When the announcement is made that Mr. So and So has won a sedan automobile or a 
trip to Europe, Mr. So and So himself will likely be the most unprepared man in our 
entire body of readers for the good news. He had not imagined himself in the running at all; 
his list of new subscriptions he thought of as quite a modest one; no doubt he started out from 
sheer good will to do his bit by getting at least one or two new subscribers; he wanted to double 
himself, at least; having secured one or two, he then went on to get five and ten, picking up the $20 
book prize; after that, he just picked up a new subscription every now and then, more for good will 
than with any hope of winning an award; he probably thought that some “sharks” were out after 
the prizes, and, of course, he could not hope to compete with them. When March 1 comes around 
and Mr. So and So is notified that the automobile is his, or a tour to the Holy Land or to Europe, 
or a grand piano — just take your choice, Mr. So and So! — it will probably be our duty to see 
that a physician is near at the moment of his apprisal to support him against heart-failure! 

There is not a single professional subscription-getter at work in this campaign. This Conti- 
nental campaign is being carried on by our own subscribers who have their own day’s work to do, 
but who, in their unselfish desire to see the number of readers of The Christian Century doubled, 
wish to do their little bit. 


Good Will—The Genuine Article 


HAT this is the kind of response our cam- 
paign is receiving will be proved when we say 


that the 310 new subscriptions reported this 
week were sent in by 107 persons—an average 
of less than three apiece! 

We like these one’s and two’s and three’s. Here is 


anote from Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, secretary of the 
Methodist foreign missions board: 


Dear Christian Century: 

I desire to participate in your forthcoming 
subscription campaign at least to the extent of doubling 
wy subscription. I am therefore sending herewith a check 
for $3.00 and will ask you to send The Christian Century 
to Rev. L. B. Rush, Delaware, Ohio. 

R. B. DIFFENDORFER. 


The good will expressed in that act goes straight to 
our heart. Here is another letter just like it. It is from 
Helen L. Thomas, of the national board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, New York. She says: 

Dear Christian Century: 

The securing of this one new subscription will 
indicate my hearty good will. I surely hope that the 
subscription list may be doubled and thus the influence 
of our greatest religious periodical be immensely 

widened. Heartily yours, 
HELEN L. THOMAS. 


This from California ought to stir all our readers in 
that great state to do likewise: 


Dear Christian Century: 

Here are two of California's "quota" coming on 
at once, that these expectant new friends need not wait 
longer than must be for their journal. You are indis- 
pensable in our family -- in China, California, Minnesota 
and Ohio -- indeed you are a holy passion! 

Yours for a greatly widened public, 

SARAH G. FULLER. 


It would be interesting to know whether the scattered 
members of this gracious family will do as well by their 
several states as Mrs. Fuller has done by California! 
We'll trust them! 


Some time ago the editors allowed to be printed in 
the correspondence department a communication whose 
writer said, “Enclosed please find check to renew my 
subscription. I do not believe a word that I read in The 
Christian Century.” The communication was entitled 
“The Ideal Subscriber.” Of course, we cannot hope ever 
to beat that. That isthe ne plus ultra of sportsmanship. 
But here is a letter written by a distinguished clergyman 
to a few of his friends soliciting their subscriptions: 
(We have space for only one paragraph). 

"No one agrees with all the articles published 
in The Christian Century. They don't agree among then- 
selves, but reflect the wide variety of opinion which 
represents a multitude of contributors. The editors fre- 
quently print things diaretrically opposed to their own aired 
opinions. Some things will warrant your whole-hearted 
assimilation. Others will incite your indignation. Still 
others will induce mental regurgitation. Most features, 
however, enlighten you in one way or other, while few or 
none can be used as a soporific. If you are habitually 
prone to oversleep, take The Christian Century to bed with 
you, because many testify that it wakes them up and keeps 
them wide awake. I am a regular subscriber to this 
journal. I disagree heartily with something in every 
issue that comes to my desk, but I always look forward 
eagerly to its coming." 


Do you know, dear reader, what would do 
more than anything else to hearten us this 
week? It would be for 


YOU 


to secure just one new subscription and send it 
in within twenty-four hours after you read this. 


ze lists will appear Nov.11. Watch for it! 














THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


RICHARD L. § 


WAIN’S NEW BOOK 


WHAT AND WHY IS MAN? 


Contents: Who Made God?; How Did God Make the Human Body?; Is the Method of Human Propagation Ideal?; 
How is the Soul Made?; Why Did God Make Man at All?; Why Were We Not Born in Heaven?; Does God Cause 
Earthquakes and Cyclones?; Where Did Sin Come From?; Did Man “Fall Upward”?; Why Did Jesus Die?; Why Do 


We Pray?; For What Do We Live? 


Price, $1.75 





The Key to Faith 
by Michael Gershenson 


Delves to the bottom to get at the imper- 
ishable significance of Old Testament religious 
conceptions, A brilliant and original book. 

Probable price, $1.50 


Liberal Christiani*~ 
by William Pierson Merrill 


Doctor Merrill compares L.bera: Unristianity 
with two types at the opposite extremes of 
Christian faith, the Authoritarian and the 
Humanitarian. 


A book sure to be talked about. Price, $1.75 


Science As Revelation 
by John M. Watson 


“I am a business man, but science has been 
my hobby since boyhood. We'l-grounded in 
orthodoxy in my youth, science has led the way 
for me to a newer, higher and holier religious 
faith which I wish to share with my readers.” 

Price, $2.25 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 
by William Forbes Cooley 


Reconstructs the objective of Jesus and 
focusses it, as a searchlight, on the problem of 
civilization and the mission of the Church in 
this age. Price, $2.00 
Reality in Worship 
by Willard L. Sperry 

If every congregation in the land should pur- 
chase ten copies of this book and have ten 
families in the parish read each copy, everybody 


would notice a subtle change in the atmosphere 
of the Sunday morning service. Price, $2.59 





Weekday Sermons in King’s 
yg 
by Various Writers 


This volume by eighteen representative leaders 
belonging to many denominations strikingly 
illustrates how well they can express a real re- 
ligious unity when required to minister to the 
needs of men and women in the midst of the 
work and worry of the business day. 

Price, $1.75 


Grace and Personality 
by John Oman 
“Grace is not a gift merely given, and works 
are not human resolves merely carried through, 
for in a right relation of persons, especially 
father and child, the help of the one does not 
end where the effort of the other begins.” 
There's a whole theology in tht sentence 
which is worked out most inspiringly in detail 
in these three hundred odd pages. Price, $2.50 


Psychology and the Church 
W.R. Matthews, Editor 
Discusses ways that the Church can emulate 
the industrialist and the advertiser in the use 
of “applied psychology” in religious work. 
Price, $1.50 


The Religion of the People 
of Israel 
by Dr. R. Kittel 
We have been used to looking at the Canaan- 
ites, Moabites, etc., through Jewish eyes. Dr. 
Kittel asks us to look at the Jews of the Old 
Testament through Canaanite eyes. The results 
are a surprise. Price, $1.75 








Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah 
by Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson's newest work. “A study of 
human nature” (in the person of Isaiah) and 
of national human nature (in the State ot 
Judah) in Dr. Jefferson's best style. Price $1.75 


in Creation 
by W. Cosby Bell 


“Sharing in Creation” takes the stand that if 
Christianity needs to make itself at home in 
the modern world, the same people that tell us 
so should be willing to own up that the modern 
world needs even more desperately to make it- 
self at home in Christianity. Price, $2.00 


The Modern Reader's Bible 
by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book of over 
1,700 pages pane the Bible complete, in- 
cluding 400 pages o —- of the literary 
structure of each of its 66 ke: 
reduced to: Cloth, $2.50; 
edges), $4.50. 


Religion and Medicine in the 
Church 
by Edw. S. Cowles, M.D. 


Speaks out in meeting concerning the of 
healer who is a throw-back to pre-scientific 
ages; rakes much that is being done in. the 
name of psycho-analysis fore and aft; condemns 
those who market Christian Science without a 
license and with the label missing; advocates 
clinics in every city in which doctor, surgeon, 
psychiatrist and clergyman would co-operate in 
treating all out of the ordinary cases. 

Price, $0.75 


s has now been 
Leather (straight 


The Modern Use of the Bible sy sarry emerson rospicx 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book! Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it."—Dean Charles R. 


Brown. 


“No preacher or layman has any right to condemn it until he has read every page of it—and when he has done 
that he will not want to condemn it.”—The Pittsburgh Methodist. 


Price, $1.60 





Jesus of Nazareth 
by Rabbi Joseph Klausner 


By a learned rabbi and an experienced his- 
torian, a resident of Jerusalem. All the light 
w) the Jewish race has to throw on the 
historic Jesus, and his historic environment, is 
brought to a focus here and compared with all 
hat the Christian scholarship twenty cen- 
turies has to say of hm, for Klausner has read 
and studied this Christian literature thoroughly. 

Price, $4.50 


The New Testament in the 
al Greek (with Lexicon) 
by Bishop Westcott and 


in 

that this octavo edit’on printed 
from new plates is the result. Room is left at 
the foot of the pages of the Lexicon for copious 
personal notes. Price, $2.75 


The History and Literature 
of the New Testament 
by Henry T. Fowler 


A fine text book on the rise and spread of 
the Christian Church in the first century; the 
crigin of its earliest writings; and a summary 
view of their final collection in the New Testa- 
ment, Price, $2.50 


The Gospel of John 
by Benjamin W. Robinson 


“Both scholarly and devotional—a rare com- 
bination.""—Zion's Herald. 
“Wonderfully stimulating and 


thought-pro- 
vokinr.’ 


—Church Manarement. Price, $2.25 





Ruth Talks It Over 
by Junius Vincent 

The gist of a long series of conversations 
between a sympathetic member of the elder gen- 
eration, who evidently belongs to the teaching 
profession, and a typical representative of the 
present generation of college undergraduate 
young women, 

The things that you want to say to that 
young girl of the family and can't—say them to 
her by the gift of this book. 

Probable price, $1.50 


My oe 
by Emil G. Hirsch 


A book for the Christian who wishes to con- 
sult a spokesman qualified to tell him what the 
lew thinks of himself and his plece in the 
world, Price, $5.00 


Christian 
by lan C. Hannah 


Shows the colossal place that monasticism has 
filled in the industrial and social history of the 
world outside of monastery walls. Price, $2.50 


The Church of the Spirit 
by Francis G. Peabody 


“Will be read with rejoicing. Shows the 
vigor of youth and the serenity of maturity.”— 
Rufus M. Jones. Price, $2.00 


The Wonder of Life 
by Joel Blau 


“Tis book is alive and aglow with electricity. 


Tt makes your blood tingle to read it. Not in a 

long time have I read so vital and vivid an 

interpretation of life."—Joseph Fort Newton. 
Price. $2.00 





Stranger Than Fiction 
A Short History of the Jews 
by Lewis Browne 


“One of the most interesting books I have 
read. Every American shovld read the history 
of these strange people.”—Thomas A. Edison. 

Price, $2.50 


by A. C. Underwood 


“Breaks new ground or at least lays the fur- 
rows in another direction. It will form an indis- 
pensable reference book to those studying con- 
version from the angle of psychology.’’—South- 
western Evangel. Price, $2.00 


The Four Gospels 
by Canon B. H. Streeter 


“Will remain for many years the classic 
treatment of the Gospels in English. Nothing 
comparable to it in fu'lness of cetail, thorough- 
ness of method or—by no means least—charm 
of style.""—Burton Scott Easton. 

“Really the last word on the subiect.”— 
Oscar L. Joseph in The Methodist Review. 

Price, $3.50 


The Man from an African 
Jungle 
by W.C. Wilcox 


“One of the most thrilling missionary stories 
I have read for a long time.”"—E. C. Routh, 
editor of The Baptist Standard. - 

“Without exception it is the most delightful 
book of the kind that we have ever read.”— 
Presbyterian Standard. Price, $2.50 
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Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the 


Christian world. 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its rez aders are in all communions. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 





EDITORIAL 


Locarno Treaties Dispel 
Europe’s War Scare 


R -LIEF AT THE ADOPTION of the treaties of 
Locarno is so great that they are being hailed 

‘rhout Europe as a sure salvation from most of the ills 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 


1 foreign minister who initialed the treaties for Eng- 
| the press that, had they not been accepted, a gen- 


post-war world. 


ral European war could not much longer have been post- 
poned. To come out from under such a nightmare must 
be to find a new worth in life, and it is natural that Europe 
ould be 

ssing its joy. 


searching its vocabulary for words capable of 
In this joy the people of the United 
will heartily join. The diplomats at Locarno faced 
difficult task. 


security 


They attempted to secure for France that 
while guaranteeing 
They were 


for which she has been crying, 
for Germany freedom from future invasion. 
mmensely aided by the willingness of Germany to accept 
the decisions of Versailles as permanent in regard to her 
western frontiers, but they were almost equally handicapped 
by the problems in regard to her eastern borders and the 
commitments there. The 

tter of interpretation show that the conference accom- 
lished as much as could have been hoped for it. The one 
aty which counts most is, of course, that initialed by 
ny, France, England, and Italy, which 
lishes the neutral zone in the Rhineland and pledges 
many and France against resort to war in the event of 

e disputes. Insofar as the old machinery of statecraft 

can do so, this treaty gives Europe a firm promise of peace. 
As such, it should be hailed with delight. Moreover, this 
nd the other Locarno treaties are important as indicating 
the awakening realization of all Europe that the treaty of 


seven treaties and the 


3elgcium 


Versailles must be abandoned. No nation of the allies 


has yet said this officially ; ever will. 


Sut the 


it is likely that none 
fact is now universally accepted. The Dawes plan 
was the first step away from Versailles, embracing, as it 


did, a of the 
Locarno, matter 


clauses. 


still 


new interpretation 


on the vital 


reparations 
of boundaries, comes 


nearer to tossing Versailles out of the window. 


The Emergence of a 
New Realpolitick 


I OCARNO’S SIGNIFICANCE is not exhausted with 
the surface considerations of its treaties. It is a good 
thing to have Germany and France and I 


seloium committed 


to keeping the peace, with England sharing in 


the bargain. 
land, 


and Italy 
It is a good thing to have Germany and Po- 
and Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and France and Czechoslovakia agreeing to submit their 


Germany France and 
differences to arbitration or adjudication. It is a good thing 
to have our one-time friend, article XVI, officially toned 
down. But this was not all that Chamberlain, 
In fact, 
were principally seeking to accomplish. 
Locarno was not to draw up a series of 
important as that was. The 
drive a wedge between Germany and Russia; to 


griand and 
their fellows were aiming at. it is not what they 
The real end of 
detailed treaties, 

real end of Locarno was to 
attach 
Germany with unbreakable cords to the other nations of 
western Europe. It was not, 
said, an effort to isolate Russia; Russia had already made 
it clear that, so far as this group was concerned, she had 
isolated herself. The men at Locarno were drawing the first 
lines of alliance for an immense world struggle which they 
foresee—a struggle in which a yellow east will face a white 
west in arms. Russia has committed herself to the eastern 


1329 


as some commentators have 
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side of that struggle; Locarno answered the question as to 
whether Germany could be securely incorporated in the 
western line. The furious attack of the former kaiser on 
Senator Borah for suggesting that China should be treated 
as an equal in the family of nations, in which Wilhelm 
charged the senator with seeking to foment a world race 
war, furnishes a revealing light on the present minds of 
Europeans. The announcement from Japan that Mr. Jun- 
taro Imazato has completed arrangements for a Pan-Asian 
political conference and Mr. Bunji Suzuki for a Pan-Asian 
labor conference, both to be held next year, with delegations 
from Japan, China, India, Persia, Siam, Afghanistan, Be- 
luchistan, the Philippines, Egypt, Turkey and Siberia, 
shows what is causing Europeans to think as they do, It is 
impossible to understand the realignment at Locarno with- 
out viewing it in the light of the emergence of this new 


balance of power on a world scale. 


Locarno and the 
United States 


N THE MEANTIME, Americans are asking what the 

new treaties mean to the United States. For investors, 
they doubtless mean a promise of tranquility which will 
make the buying of European bonds more attractive. But 
there are other lessons of greater importance. For one 
thing, it is demonstrated that when Europe comes to deal 
closely with her political complications, she still feels it 
necessary to proceed by the old system of special agree- 
ments. For another, she seems to have but little confidence 
in the league or its court, as these now stand. The service 
given the league in the Locarno treaties is mere lip service; 
the establishment of the series of permanent conciliation 
commissions to deal with future disputes shows what is 
thought of the present league court. Yet again, the formula- 
tion of any east versus west international line-up cannot but 
be viewed with misgiving in the United States. In such 
a development of the balance of power on a world scale 
this country will not wish to be a participant. It is a time 
for America very carefully to watch her step in making 
commitments which will imply her partisan association 
with any organization dominated by European diplomacy 
and militarism. And finally, Locarno is to be taken as an 
earnest that Europe’s mind is susceptible to the American 
idea of the outlawry of war. It is trifling with words to 
claim, as some do, that the new pact outlaws war for 
Europe. War is just as legal an institution as ever, so long 
as the very terms of the pact provide for the use of military 
sanctions. There is no real security while the war system 
is recognized in any treaty. But it must be remembered 
that the beginning of the present pact was the proposal by 
Germany last February that she would accept and guaran- 
tee the western boundary, and while hoping for an eventual 
re-drawing of her eastern boundary, she would give a 
promise never to go to war to effect such a change. No 
such pledge has ever been offered before by one nation to 
another, It contains the seed principle of the outlawry of 
war. Why should not all nation 
all other nations, and write that pledge into a code of inter- 


s make a similar pledge to 


In the preambles of four of the treaties 
“Sincere observance of the 


national law? 
there occur these words: 
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methods of peaceful settlement of international disputes 
permits of resolving without recourse to force questions 
which may become the cause of division between states,” 
As Mr. Chamberlain came away he said, “We reached the 
Locarno settlement without anyone seeking a particular 
advantage or a national victory. There was but one vic. 
tory, that of peace over war.” 


Science Requests Prayer for 
Cancer Research Guidance 


HE ACTION OF THE SCIENTISTS of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota in asking the prayers of the 
churches for their guidance in a new field of medical re 
search marks a better day in the relations of research and 
religion. In memory of George Chase Christian, a citizen 
of Minneapolis, an institute for the study of the cause 
and cure of cancer has just been opened in the university 
of that state. On the Sunday nearest the opening the 
regents of the university and the medical staff of the in- 
stitute asked the prayers of the churches for the future 
development of this enterprise. The form of prayer, which 
was distributed in large quantities in the churches of Min- 
neapolis, read: “O God, who declarest thy almighty power 
in showing mercy and pity to all who call upon thee, and 
who revealest to men in each new discovery, a part of 
thy truth: enable with thy grace, we pray thee, the dull- 
ness of our blinded sight, and grant a new vision to all 
those who serve thee in their search for the cause of can- 
cer and its cure. Lighten their darkness, O Lord, we be- 
seech thee and mercifully direct them into thy path of 
knowledge and truth ; grant them the realization that through 
thee all things are possible; pour upon them the abundance 
of thy inspiration; and finally lead them to the attainment 
of victory, that the scourge of cancer may be ended, and 
that we, being freed from this burden of fear, may live con- 
tinually in the love and service of thine only Son, our 
Savior Jesus Christ. Amen.” A single incident of this 
kind will do more than pages of argument to show the 
folly of the sort of warfare between science and religion 
which so many worked last summer to promote. 


Y Secretaries Refuse 
To be Segregated 


T HAS BEEN A CUSTOM of years to hold the an- 

nual meetings of the secretaries of the international com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. at Atlantic City. During these 
meetings it has been necessary for secretaries of the colored 
department of the association to room at hotels conducted 
by Negroes for Negro patrons. Last year the feeling was 
strongly expressed that arrangements should be made s0 
that colored and white workers could be accommodated in 
the same hotels. An effort was made to arrange this with 
the hotel-keepers of Atlantic City, but when the secretaries 
reached their meeting this year they found the old segrega- 
tion perpetuated. Whereupon eight white secretaries of 
the student department left the exclusive boardwalk hotel 
in which they were quartered and took up their residence 
in the colored hotel where their Negro fellow secretaries 
were, perforce, staying. Two of the men who took this 
step were southerners. Needless to say, this simple act 
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has been heralded far and wide through the Negro world. 
Letters of almost extravagant appreciation have come pour- 
ing in on the student Y secretaries. The race situation in 
America is such that when, for a moment, Christian men 
cease to talk about the betterment of relations and show 
by any act, however small, their actual will to break down 
the lines of separation, the result is bound to be enormous. 
These student secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. deserve all 
the praise which has been given them. They have made it 
harder to maintain segregation in future avowedly religious 
gatherings. 


Disciples First to Condemn 
Extraterritoriality 


HE RECENT INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION of the Disciples of Christ was the first official 
church body in the United States to go on record against 
the unequal treaties between China and the nations of the 
west. The Disciples specifically picked out extraterritori- 
ality as a condition under which they did not wish their 
missionaries to continue to live and work. With this they 
undoubtedly included, in principle, the special status con- 
ferred by the toleration clauses. There developed consider- 
able debate within the denomination as to the dogmatic 
basis on which missions should be conducted in China. 
There was unanimity as to what should be their political 
basis. The United Christian Missionary society, the agency 
in charge of the work of the Disciples overseas, was given 
a clear mandate to bring the full force of the communion 
to bear upon the government in order to accomplish the 
end of the special privileges under which foreigners have 
lived in China. It is to be hoped that this demand for 
treaty revision will not stop with the Disciples. Not all 
the denominations have conventions meeting now, but 
practically all of them have means whereby ad interim de- 
cisions can be made. Now that the Disciples have shown 
the way, let none of the other communities hold back from 
it. The sinister forces which would hold the nations to 
a continuation in China of the discredited policies of the 
past are quietly gathering their strength. This is a strength 
not to be despised. It will be employed in devious and 
unscrupulous ways. If the churches are going to speak 
they must speak soon and straight. The Disciples have 
spoken; let the voices multiply! 


Japanese Menace as Shown 
By Younger Generation 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS recently received 

a gift of $1.50 for relief work in Santa Barbara, 
California. The money came from a school-boy in 
Tokyo, Genichiro Yamada. It represented young Yam- 
ada’s entire annual allowance of spending money. When 
the lad received his annual gift from his parents he 
turned every cent over to the American organization. 
He did it, he said, because he remembered “the great 
sympathy and kind assistance” which had come from 
the United States to help Japan after her great earth- 
quake. John Barton Payne, chairman of the Red Cross, 
calls this “one of the most remarkable instances of self- 
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denial and generosity I ever encountered or heard of.” 
Doubtlessly this act will be greeted by superficial and un- 
thinking sentimentalists as proof that the qualities of char- 
acter which distinguished the Japanese of the picturesque 
era which western warships brought to a close have not 
wholly disappeared. They may even use this as evidence 
that young Japan is animated by motives not less worthy 
than those which move our own noble selves. To us it 
seems clear evidence of the Japanese menace. If this sort 
of thing should get started on a wide scale among the young 
Japanese, what might it not do to undermine the superi- 
ority complex which now features our dealing with that 
country? 


The New Birth of Missionary 


Heroism 


HRISTIAN MISSIONARIES in China are on the 
verge of a new adventure of faith. For years they 
have lived and worked under the protection of the military 
forces of the west. They are about to leave this protection 
behind, and cast themselves wholly on the goodwill of the 
And they are facing this tremendous 


Chinese people. y 
change in their status with a quality of heroic joy which 
is worthy of the finest traditions of the great cause to 
which they have devoted their lives. 

It is not surprising that a few missionaries are to be 
found who view this prospect with misgiving. 
ment is always difficult. 


Readjust- 
In China the readjustment will 
of necessity be far-reaching, for extraterritoriality and the 
toleration clauses have held the missionaries in a relation 
not to be duplicated elsewhere on earth. Under 
provisions the missionaries have become responsible for 


these 


vast accumulations of property, and they rightly regard 
this responsibility with the utmost seriousness. But in a 
crisis like the present no devotion to property trusteeship 
should be permitted to stand in the way of the larger 
spiritual interests at stake. 

There are suggestions that some of the missionaries who 
view with alarm the passing of the status quo have been 
able to make their fears resound in some mission board 
offices. The secretary of one of the largest missionary 
societies in America suggested jocosely last week that The 
Christian Century should add to its series of editorials 
one entitled, ““Let the Missionaries Set the Boards Free in 
China!” This implies a situation that is in every way regret- 
able. But it does not mean that the majority of the mis- 
sionaries do not back their administrative officers in desiring 
the rectification of their standing in China. Nor are these 
officers being deceived into thinking such to be the case. On 
the contrary, the mission board executives in the west are 
able to look beyond the minority which fears to venture 
to the larger missionary group which is greeting with 
enthusiasm the challenge of this new day. 

The missionaries in China, if they will but see it, have 
now a chance to recapture some of the lost radiance of the 
early Christian enterprise in that country. From the days 
of Xavier down to the period of the Boxer massacres there 
was a glamour about the men and women who went to the 
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service of Jesus Christ in China which could not be 
denied. They may have made mistakes in their work; 
their methods and their message may have been in need 
of revision at certain points. But they themselves were 
bigger than their message; they were their essential mes- 
sage. Because they took their lives in their hands they be- 
came gigantic figures in a spiritual romance which com- 
pelled the attention of the world, and drew into their 
ranks the bravest whom the church had to give. 

Missionary agencies have called unceasingly for young 
men and women to give their lives to overseas service on 
the basis of this heroic status. Within the churches every 
attempt has been made to invest with a peculiar heroism 
those who have been appointed to labor in a land like 
China. Some missionaries have tried, by their correspond- 
ence and their speeches, to keep alive the conception of 
their lives as carried on in the presence of dangers so im- 
minent that it has only been by the protection of providence 
that they have survived for a single day. The old appeal to 
the heroic has been sounded more loudly in the last twenty 
years than ever before, since the agencies have multiplied 
many times the ways of sounding it. Yet there are few 
who would claim that the response has been what might 
have been expected. 

This does not mean that today’s youth recoil from the 
call to heroism. Witness the war. They will respond just 
as quickly as would their fathers to a challenge to attempt 
the heroic. But they demand a genuine, not a parade, 
heroism. They have become swift at detecting the spurious. 
When they are called to the life of heroes they want to 
find real, not stage, heroism. And the life of a missionary 
in such a country as China is now so well known that there 
has been little chance of convincing the majority of young 
people that there was any peculiar heroism required in 
undertaking service for the church under its conditions. 

This is not to deny that heroism has been required of 
the missionaries in China, even during the past twenty 
years. Heroism is required of any man or woman any- 
where who sincerely seeks to follow Jesus, and even more 
of any who tries to influence others to follow him. More 
than that, there is a species of spiritual heroism required in 
undertaking the missionary’s life in such an environment 
as China presents which can never be understood by the 
person who has always lived in places where the sources 
of religious refreshment and renewal are immediately at 
hand. But this is not a form of heroism that can easily be 
dramatized ; neither is it the form which lies in the popular 


mind when the term “missionary heroism” is used. 


Missionaries and their supporters have had only too good 


cause to rue the widespread mockery which has come to 
greet this term. How many times have superficial observers, 
returning from hasty flights about the globe, reported to 
the newspapers and to public gatherings in this country 
that they found the missionaries living in comfort, with 
none of the accompaniments of danger which the miscon- 
struction of the missionary situation had pictured as the 
regular missionary lot? And how undignified it has seemed 
for church leaders to go into the open forum to try to 
maintain the heroism of these workers overseas. Heroism, 
to be of value, must be self-authenticating. That heroism 
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which needs pointing out or defending will never reach 
the minds and emotions of the masses. In fact, the at. 
tempt to reveal a heroism of that kind carries added peril, 
for it is likely to affect some of those most nearly concerned 
with a morbid sense of offense because their virtues are 
not more properly and widely recognized. 

It is this which has, on occasions, made the unfortunate 
rift between the popular observers of conditions in mission. 
ary lands and the missionaries. There is no reason for 
doubting the desire to be honest of most of these observers, 
Most of them have only been trying to tell the impressions 
they received during their travels, and honestly believe 
that a majority of their fellows, traversing the same route, 
would receive the same impressions. To charge these ob- 
servers with dishonesty or blindness has been only to offend 
them and their friends, and to implant in the public mind 
the cynical belief that there is one conception of the work 
of a missionary as the ordinary human sees it and another 
as the missionary and the church leader sees it, and that 
the two are so mutually exclusive that “never the twain 
shall meet.” 

But now comes the proposal that the missionaries cut 
themselves completely loose from the protections which 
past treaties have cast about them. Where they have been 
guaranteed, in treaties written at the cannon’s mouth and 
enforced for generations by a gunboat patrol, the right to 
go where they will, live where they will, lease and buy 
where they will, preach what they will, and see that their 
properties and converts are protected, they will be left a 
the mercy of the Chinese. Where, when they have felt 
themselves aggrieved, they have had foreign officials, 
foreign courts, foreign law to which to appeal for justifica- 
tion, and foreign force to carry out decisions thus rendered, 
they will have nobody to appeal to but the Chinese. The 
issue never will be stated more succinctly than it was 
stated in these columns by the two missionaries from 
Chengtu. ‘‘Where,” asked Mr. Taylor, recoiling from the 
prospect of the passing of his specially protected status, 
“where shall I look for justice?” “Anywhere I may go in 
China,” Mr. Cranston answered, “I want to trust myself 
entirely to the Chinese. I shall look for justice from the 
same source from which the Chinese looks for it.” 

The call now before the missionaries in China is the call 
to real apostolic jeopardy. It is a call to cut themselves 
free from the gunboat regime and to accept the hazards of 
their gospel, entrusting their lives and property to the 
people to whom they offer Christ. It is a call to heroism of 
a sort that can be made as objective, as dramatic, as any 
heroism of any missionary pioneer of the past. Missionary 
service conducted under such conditions can be presented 
te the youth of the west as a form of heroism worthy of 
the most daring spiritual adventurer. It will attract a type 
of recruit who now stands aloof, uninterested in the pro 
tected and exotic profession which much of foreign mis 
sion work has become. It will challenge the attention of 
the world to one form of enterprise which is willing © 
trust itself wholly to the spiritual forces new so widely 
flouted. 

If the missionaries will but see it, this international 
demand for revision of the Chinese treaties is their highest 
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hour of opportunity. There is a considerable likelihood 
that, whether they call for it or not, new treaties will soon 
be written in which there will be no missionary toleration 
dauses. There is some chance that extraterritoriality will 
soon be placed in the way of extinction. If these things 
come to pass, the missionaries will have to accept their 
changed status whether they will or no. Why can they 
not see that it is better, from the standpoint of mere 
prudence and policy, to anticipate such a working out of 
events, and present themselves to the world as free ad- 
yocates of such a course, rather than as men and women 
who will grudgingly accept it only when they must? 

But this is altogether too low a plane on which to deal 
with this question. Altogether apart from what govern- 
ments may or may not do in readjusting their treaty re- 
lations with China, now is the time when the missionaries 
may readjust their standing, both with the Chinese and 
with all adventurous souls of earth. This challenge which 
the missionaries face is not a danger; it is an opportunity. 
One mission executive after another has said that the 
boards are ready to back their workers in any course they 
may adopt. The way is wide open for these men and 
women to sever the bonds which tie them to a discredited 
and irreligious order, and to cast themselves without res- 
ervation on the goodwill of the people whom they long to 
help. If they will but grasp this priceless opportunity, the 
missionaries and their enterprise will stand clearly once 
more before the eyes of all mankind in guise heroic. 


The German Church and the 


Social Gospel 


© Tete who attended the Stockholm conference 
seem unanimous in their feeling of disappointment 
ver the indifference and occasional hostility of the German 
lelegation to the social ideals expressed by the conference. 
The German delegates, it is true, finally accepted the mes- 
sage of the conference to the churches but at many points 
in the proceedings they gave their colleagues of other 
nations the impression that they were very dubious about 
the advisability of articulating the social implications of 
The opinion of the Germans seemed 
to be that the prevailing note of the conference was 
prompted by Anglo-Saxon activism and Puritan moralism 


rath 


rather than by the clear meaning of the gospel and thus 
the moral enthusiasm of their brothers of other nations 
apparently left them cold. 

It ought to be said that this general impression of the 
Germans which Americans brought home with them is 
probably not quite true to the facts. Only one or two 
Americans understood the German language; which may 
explain why the English, who understood the German ad- 
dresses better, have on the whole been more appreciative 
of the German viewpoint. In justice to the Germans it 
ought also be said, as Dr. Hough took occasion to empha- 
size in his recent article in The Christian Century, that a 
very considerable minority in the German delegation, which 
failed to be heard, was much more sympathetic with the 


} 


the Christian gospel. 
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purposes of the conference than the majority opinion of 
the delegation. There were men in the delegation of the 
type of Sigmund Schulze and Paul Leseur, to mention only 
two prominent names, whose reputation as social prophets 
is known on the whole continent. Unfortunately Germany 
is still isolated theologically from the Anglo-Saxon world 
so that divergences in her religious tendencies, which may 
be discovered only in intimate contact, are unknown to us. 
Where knowledge is lacking generalizations are always too 
easily made. 

Yet if we make all these allowances it still remains true 
that the delegation at Stockholm was fairly typical of Ger- 
man religious thought and that this thought is baffling to 
all who believe that the Christian religion may become a 
redemptive force in modern civilization. Since the day 
of the Lutheran reformation the theology of German Pro- 
testantism has been characterized by a pronounced quietism. 
For it the kingdom of God is altogether inward. Redemp- 
tion is a mystical experience in which the soul finds its 
God and is lifted above the battlefields of life. Through 
all the ages religion has contended with the instincts in its 
own life which tempt it to supramoralism. Even Calvin- 
ists, who are least prone to succumb to these instincts, have 
spoken of the “filthy rags of righteousness.” In German 
Lutheranism these tendencies are simply more pronounced 
than in other forms of Christian theology. No one would 
wish to deny validity to these age old tendencies of religion. 
In a sense it is true that the highest perfection of life and 
the completest serenity must be gained by transcending 
and not by transforming life. But the tragedy in the life 
of religion is that it so frequently persuades men to trans- 
cend the cruelties and crudities of life before it has 
prompted them to exhaust their moral resources in trans- 
forming it. The oriental world has long been corrupted 
by quietistic religions which are more intent upon peace 
than upon righteousness. 

It is this strain in German religion which explains the 
violent animus of the German socialists against the church. 
In Germany it is almost taken for granted that a trade 
unionist can not be a member of a church. The whole pro- 
letarian movement is violently antichristian. In other 
words the classes which suffer most from the moral limi- 
tations of modern civilization and which are therefore most 
anxious for social change have not only despaired of enlist- 
ing the support of religion for their enterprise but regard 
the forces of religion as inimical to their cause; and it 
must be reluctantly admitted that history supports their 
conclusions. German Protestantism is in fact in league 
with nationalistic reaction and economic conservatism. Its 
reactionary tendencies are not as ulterior as the socialists 
charge. German Protestantism is simply beguiled by its 
traditions into indifference toward social morality, but the 
practical effect of this attitude is to put religion in league 
with the status quo. The socialists may be unjust in their 
analysis of the motives of religion but they are not wrong 
in their judgment of its social consequences. A religion 
which bids men flee the world can not expect to appeal to 
those who are desperately in need of emancipation from 
the oppressions of the world. It will commend itself only 
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to those classes which are comparatively safe against the 
worst moral outrages of the present social order. That 
is why Protestantism in Germany has become a purely 
middle class institution. Without a new reformation labor 
is lost to the Protestantism of continental Europe; what is 
worse is that without such a reformation religion is futile 
in the struggle of Europe for a new and better world. 
The natural and logical corollary of a supermoral quiet- 
ism with its pessimistic implications is an apocalyptic inter- 
pretation of the kingdom of God. The Germans, who are 
not wanting in logical consistency, do not fail therefore to 
supplement their insistence upon escape from a wicked 
world with a pious hope for an apocalyptic kingdom. The 
Yet no reli- 
gion can finally abide a completely consistent pessimism. 
Therefore the evil world which defies moral effort must 
finally yield to the resources of God. Again it must be 
conceded that there is truth in this theological tendency. 
There are elements in it which serve as a wholesome anti- 


world is too evil to be saved by moral effort. 


dote against the easy optimism of much western religion. 
The world does sometimes seem too evil to be saved except 
by a miracle of God; but to emphasize this too insistently 
effects the same unmoral consequences as an unbalanced 
quietism. Thus by its very consistency German theology 
only manages to combine two of religion’s most disquieting 
limitations, a pessimism which despairs of the world and 
an optimism which relieves the conscience of men by its 
trust in the ultimate miracle of God. 

While the Protestant Christianity of Germany, and of 
continental Europe in general for that matter, is obviously 
failing to develop moral power for the social problems 
which face mankind, it would be well for Americans and 
Anglo-Saxons in general to guard themselves against phari- 
saism as they observe these obvious facts. Calvinists and 
Puritans are naturally more interested in the moral life 
Yet it can 
not be said that their type of moral effort has been socially 


than the heirs of the Lutheran reformation. 
much more effective. Puritan morality has been too indi- 
vidualistic to develop any great social power and the 
forces which are in revolt against modern civilization are 
therefore as contemptuous of the social potencies of our 
religion as of the social impotence of German religion. The 
very conference at Stockholm rather justifies this contempt ; 
for it hardly went far enough in any direction to make the 
Christian church an immediate instrument of world re- 
demption. 

The fact is that Puritanism in its modern diluted form 
errs as far on one side as German theology does on the 
other. The Germans have a pessimism which vitiates moral 
effort. We have an optimism which underestimates the 
forces of evil against which we are contending and which 
Ours is the 
kind of optimism which can prompt a prominent American 


is therefore equally vitiating to moral effort. 


clergyman to regard the Washington conference as the 
evidence of the reconciliation of the nations and as the 


harbinger of permanent world peace. If religion is to be 


morally and socially effective it must be pessimistic enough 


to estimate the stubborn evils of this world aright, and 
optimistic enough to believe that the fight against them is 
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not futile. No type of modern Protestantism can be said 
to be socially very potent. None seems to have compounded 
in right proportion the spirit of repentance and the spirit 
of hope. We can not enter into or build the kingdom of 
God if we do not learn to discover sin and yet not be 
driven into despair by it. The Stockholm conference may 
be a small step in the direction of the regeneration of the 
religious forces of our modern life, but many more steps 
must be taken before modern Protestantism will become a 
recognized factor in the redemption of the present social 
order. 


The Sign That Could Be Read 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a man who spake unto me, saying, Come 

thou to our Town, and make us a Speech. And | 
will come for thee in a Motor Car, and send thee home 
again. 

And I went with him over roads that he knew not very 
well, and I knew not at all. And we came unto a place 
where the Ways Crossed, and we knew not which way 
for to go. 

And I said, Yonder is a Guide-post, and it hath arms 
that Point Both Ways. Let us turn the Car Lights upon 
it, and read which way we Should Go. 

And he did so, but we could not read the sign. For it 
had been there for many years, and the Letters were Oblit- 
erated. 

And I said, I will get out and go nearer. Keep the 
Home Lights burning and focussed upon that Sign Post, 
and I will read what is painted there. 

But I could not read it. 

And he left the car and stood beside me, and he also 
essayed to read it, and Could Not. 

And we saw another sign, a stone’s cast down the road 
in one Direction, and he said, Let us go thither and read. 
For that will tell us where the one road leadeth, and by 
that token we shall know the Destination of the Other also. 

And we did even so. 

And the sign was a New One, with a Finger that pointed. 
And the Painted Letters were Bold and Plain. And this 
was the superscription: ANTIQUES. 

Thus the only up-to-date sign at that crossing of the 
Highways was one that led to the place of Antiques. 

And I said, This surely is what many folk do at the 
Crossroads of Life. For the Great Destinations are Blurred 
and Dimmed, and the only thing that is Clear is the direc- 
tion to some Fool Thing, which they probably think Very 
Modern, but which is Old as Sin. 

And he said, It certainly is interesting that such a sign 
should be the Only One that is Legible at this Crossing. 

And I said, I will be a Sign Painter. And I will go to 
the Places where the Ways Cross, and I will mark plainly 
the paths that lead to Duty and those that Lead Astray: 
for such is my business on the Highway of the Great King. 

And he said, It is no small job to keep the distinctions 
clear in an Age when things change so swiftly. 

And I said, At least I will make the Moral Distinctions 
as plain as the sign of the Antique Shop. 
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Above the Snake Line 


By Russell H. Conwell 


HE story of the prodigal son has taken on a new 

phase to me, and a useful one, without doubt. It is a 
wonder, a marvel, how sayings of Christ and the prophets 
can be found which apply to every circumstance of human 
life and human thinking. When we change our circum- 
stances, or our views of human affairs, we find them ad- 
justing themselves to the new conditions. We need not 
be afraid of scientists nor of the discoveries of science. 
Because if science discovers a truth, the Bible throws a 
new light or color which we have not observed before. It 
does not change the Bible. It opens it out so that we under- 
stand it better. We are indebted to science, and we are 
not afraid of science, nor of any honest investigation in the 
world. 

This story of the prodigal son took a rather peculiar, 
but an interesting, phase as I thought upon it in the last 
few hours. The prodigal son went down from the lovely 
mountains of. Judea to the plains and cities by the shore. 
That is an ancient tradition concerning him. He entered 
the gay city, and, among the wicked and licentious people, 
spent his father’s money and his inheritance. Then he was 
turned over to the swine. 

It reminded me so fully of an old tradition concerning 
the Hampshire highlands of the Berkshire hills of Massa- 
chusetts. In one of his letters the great poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, who so loved the Berkshire hills, mentioned 
the fact that when the hills were first occupied by settlers, 
they found that down in the valleys were very dangerous 
serpents. The rattlesnake was there, the poisonous adder 
was there, the copperhead was there. In order to escape 
these serpents, they built their residences upon the hills. 
Ancient tradition related that there was a “snake line” above 
which no poisonous snake ever crept. If a person builded 
above an elevation of about twelve hundred feet above the 
sea, NO poisonous serpents ever bit his children, or de- 
stroyed his property, or endangered his life. But if he 
built in the valley, he was subject to these deathly dangers. 
In the old times when the country was settled, every person 
who approached was advised to build his house “above the 
snake line.” 

PIONEER HOMES 

Above the snake line the early settlers dwelt—those pio- 
neer New Englanders whose emigrants formed the founda- 
ton of the middle and western states. The farms were 
small, the ground stony and difficult to clear for agricul- 
ture. The mountains were covered with the primitive for- 
est. The valley soil was richer and more easily worked, 
but those wise and pious Pilgrim Fathers endeavored to 
build their homes safely “above the snake line.” 

Above the snake line they built the red New England 
schoolhouses. In those schoolhouses have been inspired 
poets, scholars, martyrs, missionaries, statesmen, inventors, 
philanthropists, teachers, musicians and lovely home- 
makers. There education really began for America. There 
the boys and girls were instructed in what they needed to 


The red 
school houses of New England—glorified by poets and ora- 


know of the elements of a practical education. 


tors and patriots throughout the land, where eternal friend- 
ships were formed by those who attended them—was in- 
deed the palladium of American beauty. 
schoolhouses “above the snake line”! 


They built their 


The churches also were constructed on the mountaintops 
of that portion of the Green Mountain range where Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts unite. When the farmer leaned 
upon his hoe, he could look over the intervening hilltops 
and see the spires of many churches. They built them in 
the highest places of New England. They could be seen 
forty or fifty miles, and all, like the churches of Peru, 
Blandford, Worthington and Chesterfield, pointed all the 
people by sunlight and moonlight to God. From the cele- 
brated “Mohawk trail” the traveler’s attention is called to 
The built 


house and made his home above the snake line, also con- 


churches sixty miles away. farmer who his 
structed his place of worship above the snake line. 

The churches are built where sin does not enter, and 
where it is safe for children to enter and for all people 
to worship. It is a wonderful illustration. The virus of 
temptations, the malarias of secret sins seem never to be 
lurking there. Above the snake line there is health! 

HOMES AND HEALTH 


Saranac lake, in the Adirondacks, famed for the cure of 
tuberculosis, has precisely the same climatic and local con- 
ditions as are found on the plateaus that crown the Berk- 
shire hills. Tuberculosis is not native to that region and 
is never feared. In one of the towns of western Massa- 
but two 
cases of death from tuberculosis since the entrance of civil- 


chusetts—the town of Peru—there have been 


ization. But it is dangerous to descend to the distant val- 
leys and live below the snake line. Above the snake line 
There 
is health because vigorous exercise is necessary to cultivate 


there is health, because of pure air and pure water. 


There, too, is 
The most healthful food that can be found 
Health 


the stony land in order to make a living. 
pure food. 
grows up where the air and the water are pure. 
was found up there above the snake line! 

The illustration goes deep and grows wide as | think 
it out. From the tops of those hills the resident enjoyed 
magnificent distant views of the wider world. Down in 
the dark valleys you could see but a few hundred yards. 
Down in the valley you are walled in by the sides of the 
rocky cliffs. But on the mountain farms you could look 
away to the Catskills, the White Mountains, the Green 
Mountains, Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, and far south 
into Connecticut, far north into New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and far away into the southern mountains that border 
the Hudson river. 
snake line! 


Ah, there are beautiful views above the 
How much farther men and women do see 
who live above that moral line! 

The prodigal son went down below that line. He lived 
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for a while among the serpents and poisonous insects of 
wickedness, that tempted him on every side, in Tyre and 
Sidon. He went down from that religious, praying home 
above the snake line, down into the dark valley, and was 
bitten by the serpents there. What a startling, all-inclosing 
illustration Jesus selected when he told the story of the 
prodigal son! 

There in that high land of the Berkshires the sunrise 
reveals the glory of God, far above the valleys, before the 
valleys have escaped the shadows of the night. Earlier in 
the morning it shines on the faces of the farmers on the 
hilltops, as they see the approach of the coming day with 
a distinctive glory altogether its own. Every land from 
north to south, and east to west, and every continent on 
The colors are peculiar to 
In the Berkshire hills 
the June or October sunrise is a glory which great artists 


earth, has a different sunrise. 
the locality and to the atmosphere. 
travel from afar to see. The sunsets, except on the most 
cloudy days, are enriched by thousands of vari-colored 
What a magnificent position for 
beauty it is above the snake line, where the sun rises early 
and sets late! 


kaleidoscopic clouds. 


Yes, the prodigal son went down below the 
religious snake line, down where the views were narrow 
and deceitful, down where he could not look away upon 
the white cliffs of God and realize in his soul what they 
all taught. 

The minds of men have a snake line. The characters of 
men have a snake line. In those hills there was the spirit 
of poetry, where the trees seem to sing, where the birds 
and fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field have their 
tuneful voices. They call in chants from hill to hill, which 
echo back from cliff to cliff. 
are up there. 


Wonderful sounds of music 


THE SOURCE OF POETRY 
The poetry of life is there. The father of William 
Cullen Bryant, warned against living below the snake line, 
set his home atop the hill, where his son wrote those up- 
lifting words: 
So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
sy an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
William Cullen Bryant wrote that as he sat beside one 
of the beautiful Berkshire streams, which, dancing down 


from the hillside, sang its own original song and inspired 


him to poetry. It was in these hills that Willis found the 
chiefest subjects for his most sublime writing. There Long- 
fellow wrote poetry, and sought his wife. 


poets lived intellectually above the snake line. 


These great 
They did 
not descend to the swamps of life; they lived where minds 
were free and hearts were pure, and characters were sound. 
They located their hearts where the air was pure! Won- 
derful waterfalls glittered from hillside and flashed from 
every grove. The birds in that land have their peculiar 
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color and their peculiar dialect. The foxes that find their 
holes in the broken, rocky mountain sides are of a most 
fascinating color. Inspiring birds are there! The whip- 
poorwill, the blue jay, the swallow, the bobolink, the 
meadow lark, and the oriole, so harmonious in all their 
beautiful tribute of praise. Perhaps they are no more won- 
derful than in some other regions. But the birds there 
which live below the snake line are very different birds, 
having very much coarser voices. And there were once 
dangerous birds there. But above the snake line, where 
live the best of the fowl life, there is no danger to human 
beings. 
PURE MOUNTAIN STREAMS 

There, the fish that flash—the speckled trout which leaps 
up the stream, climbing the little falls from eddy to eddy 
far into the hills, is one of the most beautiful sights, to a 
boy who goes fishing with his old fish-pole, to be found on 
earth—above the snake line. Down below, in the dull and 
‘sucker,” the eel, and the slow fish, 
which many will not eat. The enrichment of life that 
comes to one who wades up these mountain streams, 
with his fishing rod, singing to himself and thinking great 
thoughts, wading in the streams, taking the trout home for 
supper, is only known to those who live in those forests, 
who seek their entertainment and food above the snake line. 

There are also in that land above the snake line the 
animals we all love. There are the wisest dogs. They 
There the farmer’s boys and 
girls stop to pick berries while the dog goes after the cows. 
In those hills has been bred the finest quality of canine life. 
The farmer says to his dog, as he comes from the field, 
“Go get the sheep!” Away he goes to the distant pastures 
If a person falls into 
danger, is lost in the forest, or is hurt in a fall, the dog 
immediately notifies friends and brings relief. Many a 
little child has wandered into a stream, or into danger, and 
the watching dog has seen, and, understanding the situa- 


slow stream, is the 


seem to be so easily taught. 


and drives them in, to the last one. 


tion, has raced for help for the little girl in danger. Lives 
are saved over and over above the snake line, where these 
dogs live. How much the horses seem to know! Even the 
wise old New Englander often felt that horses had “horse 
sense,” and often trusted it in the dark when he could not 
trust his own. 

Above the snake line there was power. The cascade, in 
every single drop that fell, furnished power for the wheels 
of the manufacturer, and of commerce. Yes, these streams 
were once the blessing of God, supplying mankind with 
nearly all the manufactured articles used in American 
homes. In the hills of New England the streams have 
formed the heart and hand of the manufacturing of the 
United States. The stream falls through one waterwheel 
and a few rods on, through another, and then another, from 
cascade to cascade, and one brook may run a score of 
mills. 

When the prodigal son lived above the snake line he pos 
sessed the mental power, the strength of character and the 
influence for good he could never secure below that reli- 
gious line. It makes us think of the period when Adam 
and Eve descended below the snake line and became 
thieves. 
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Above the snake line there were glorious winter eve- 
nings. The snows came upon the hills and covered them 
with a deep blanket which protected the vegetation. The 
land was covered for three or four months of the year. In 
the evening there was the sound of sleigh-bells, and the 
gathering of young people in some old farmhouse. The 
great enterprises that came from these winter evenings 
have been written in many volumes. The Yankee spent 
much time studying, and how many of the most useful 
inventions were thought out in the winter evenings “above 
the snake line”! 

When the springtime came, life was safe above the snake 
line, because the streams did not stop to gather sufficient 
power to throw destructive volumes of ice. But in the 
valley, every spring, the farms were covered deep with 
ice, and it was late in summer before some of the ice melted 
from the damp valleys below the snake line. 

Above the snake line, in apple blossom time, in June, the 
mountains and farms were covered with glorious apple 
How Mr. Moody loved them! He instituted 
an “Apple Blossom Sunday,” still observed at Northfield. 
He always drove through the hills in apple blossom time 
to get the inspiration of the views. He said he could see 
heaven. But down below the snake line was shadow, and 
consequently the things which grew were the product of 
shadow, and could not compare in prophetic beauty with 
those above the snake line. 


blossoms. 


GOD AND MOSQUITOES 

Many a man when the necessities of life have taken him 
through the valley, has inquired: “Why did God make the 
mosquito?” That is like some of the theological questions 
that arise now to trouble people. When mosquitoes bite 
them they ask why God made the mosquito—and never 
find out! These are the temptations of life. Some kinds 
of berries growing in the shadow of the valley are really 
luscious, and boys and girls are tempted to go for them 
with long coats and cowhide boots to protect them. The 
chestnuts are down there, for the frosts come earlier there, 
but the people who go down after them are often bitten by 
snakes. The monuments in the cemeteries above the snake 
line show that some persons met death by venturing below 
the snake line. 

There were wild roses down there. Sometimes they 
attracted people, who said: “Why should we not? God 
made the roses.” Immorality was there; vice was there. 
Life below the snake line, morally and religiously, is well 
illustrated by the snake line of the Berkshire hills. You 
see the shop girl. She had a home, but father and mother 
are dead. She had a little sister to care for, and under- 
took to get the money by going to the store or the factory, 
and taking an occupation there. Finding that the money 
she received would not supply the necessities of her little 
sister and care for herself properly, there came the tempter 
into the region, for she lived in a locality which was morally 
down below the snake line. There is a line in poverty that 
is below the snake line, and it is dangerous for any boy or 
girl or man or woman to take his dwelling there. 

I remember a widow who was left with five children. 
She was determined to keep them together, though she 
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could not live in the style her husband maintained. So 
down in a narrow alley, a very narrow, dirty alley, her 
children were compelled to grow up, living in the tempta- 
tions of that awful region. Every single one of the five 
children went wrong, and one is now serving time for 
manslaughter, and the poor woman died of a broken heart 
after she went away from the prison doors. Her son is 
condemned to live a life term in prison. Down below the 
snake line—God pity the poor that have to live down there 
amid serpents and sin, surrounded by evil! There are 
tempting things there, wild roses, chestnuts, and dangerous 
lurking serpents—and I need not say more than the word 
“serpent” to convey the moral meaning back of this life 
below the snake line. 


AMUSEMENTS 


There are amusements below the snake line. Every one 
brought into association with them has his mind tainted 
and his heart grows cold, and his sense of right and wrong 
is disturbed, living among the amusements below the snake 
line. 

A story comes to me, as I think of this interpretation of 
the prodigal son, of an old eagle that lived on the moun- 
tain top for years and years. He was recognized as “the 
old eagle of the highlands.” He was very strong, and his 
wings spread very wide, but he was never dangerous to 
man. He never interfered with anything to disturb the 
families or their farms. The story twld to me is a striking 
illustration. The old eagle saw in the dark valley some five 
miles below his home—far down the valley—a little child 
with a basket, and barefooted. They tell the story that 
the old eagle followed down and saw the little child, whose 
home was above the snake line, wandering close by a dark 
stream in the depth of the valley. The little girl wore a. 
white dress, with short sleeves, and with a basket was 
going to pick berries, unconscious of the fact that there 
ever was an adder or a rattlesnake. She went singing 
gayly. The story is repeated in almost every home in the 
hills, how the eagle followed the little girl, circling above 
and watching, and when the snake arose and prepared to 
strike, down swept the great eagle with its awful talons, 
and carried the rattlesnake, writhing and wriggling, through 
the air until he came to a place where he knew if he re- 
leased his hold the snake would be killed by its fall on the 
rocks. They found it crushed to death, one of the greatest 
snakes ever seen in that region. 

The eagle watching over the little girl who wandered 
into these dangers and temptations is like the missionary 
who goes into the slums among the heathen; the mission- 
ary that seeks to protect little children, and goes with 
strength of wings and power of talons, and the love of a 
great heart, and seizes the serpent and bears it away, pro- 
tecting the innocent child. What a marvelous illustration 
that would be for a poem! It is a wonder to me that such 
a tribute has not come down in some poetical form. 

The prodigal son went back to the hills above the snake 
line. He said: “I have seen enough of this! I have been 
among these vile things long enough! I know now that 
I am wrong, that my life must be lived above the snake 
line. I must live up where I can see the things of God 
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and breathe the pure air and drink the pure water, and 
live upon pure food.” “Coming to himself,” he went back 
to his father’s home, above the snake line—above the moral 
line. The illustration of his return we carry beyond the 
story and find that he was at last welcomed by his brother, 
and that he doubtless lived there in peace until his dying 
hour. 


LIFE’S OCTOBER 


You have read of the Hampshire hills in October! You 
have seen the mountains round you there in the glory of 
fall! But no person in America can say he has seen the 
full glory of an October until he has seen the Hampshire 
highlands at that season of the year. The automobiles go 
over the Mohawk trail in October in a continual stream, 
looking upon forests blooming like roses, and great trees 
like lilies, so surpassingly beautiful! Heart and mind can- 
not find words to picture the miles and miles of glorious 
combinations of every beautiful shade and color, of gleam 
and loveliness brought forth in thrilling glory by those 
trees and fields—in October. It is the most beautiful, 
most glorious time of all the year. All this is “above the 
snake line.” 
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When the hour of death comes; when the October of 
life appears ; when our lives are weakening; when the time 
comes that the trees of life must drop their leaves; when 
the time comes for the death of the season, then the glory 
of the October day is like the death of a Christian who 
lives and dies above the snake line. Full of hope, full of 
beauty, full of glory, surrounded by something indescrib- 
able in holiness, the most sublime gift of God is the dying 
hour. The Christian who loves God, in the dying hours 
finds heaven gleaming all around him. He is safely above 
the snake line. Oh, “precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints!” 

| BENEDICTION 

Now, O God, we appeal to thee for thy benediction. 
And if there be present in this house now, men or women, 
or boys or girls, who have been living below the snake line 
in character or in occupation, may they be lifted, in answer 
to our prayer, above the snake line, where they may main- 
tain that Christian experience, that Christian character, 
that Christian life which will make their lives beautiful and 
useful and their death glorious. We ask thy benediction; 
and ask it in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Supper with a Heretic 


By Paul Hutchinson 


N THE NIGHT after his deposition as a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church I took supper with 
William Montgomery Brown. It was an experience which 
I am still trying to analyze. All around us in the crowded 
restaurant of a New Orleans hotel people gave frank 
evidence of their curiosity. We could not have been more 
conspicuous had we been eating in a show-window. Bishop 
srown—to give him the title by which he is sure to be 
known to the day of his death—would be looked at a second 
time in any crowd. He comes as near to satisfying the 
movie director’s idea of what aged and clerical benignity 
should be as any man I ever saw. Add to that the fact 
that his picture had been in the newspapers for days on end, 
and that he was garbed, despite his deposition, in the 
clothes of an Episcopal priest, and you can the more easily 
understand why taking supper with him that hot October 
night was something like sitting down for a quiet chit-chat 
with the traffic officer on duty at 42nd street and Fifth 
avenue. 
PUZZLE NUMBER ONE 
The setting, as well as the incidents, of the meal proved 
bewildering. With Bishop Brown there was a slim, dark- 
haired, bright-eyed youngish priest, with a crimson clerical 
vest—I don’t pretend to a knowledge of the correct names 
for such items of ecclesiastical regalia—and one of the 
most richly ornamented pectoral crosses I ever saw. He was 
introduced to me as the Most Reverend William Henry 
Francis, archbishop of the Old Catholic church in America. 
Later, I was given a pamphlet by Archbishop Francis in 
which he proves, or seems to prove—it’s a question I am 
not competent to decide—that the priestly orders of his 


church are just as good as those of any other “Catholic” 
church, Roman or Greek, on earth. 

Archbishop Francis had conferred those orders on Bishop 
Brown, I was told. But if they mean anything under the 
sun, they derive that meaning from the fact that they were 
first conferred by the apostles—St. Peter, to be exact. Yet 
here sat Archbishop Francis, obviously pleased with the 
fact that Bishop Brown now held these orders, and here 
sat Bishop Brown, obviously glad to have them, while all 
the time I knew and the archbishop knew and everybody 
who had read any of Bishop Brown’s later writings knew 
that the bishop does not believe that it can be proved that 
the apostles, even including such a voluble person as St 
Paul, ever existed! How do you reconcile that interest 
in “orders” and that rejection of the historical basis of 
such orders? Put it down as puzzle number one in my 
supper with a heretic. 

As our little party filed into that restaurant we were, as 
I have said, about as conspicuous as it was possible to be. 
We went through the inevitable shuffling incident to sitting 
in a hush of public interest which made me want to do 
something, quick, to show how unconcerned I wasn’t. So 
I turned to Mrs. Brown, who was beside me, with the 
first syllables of what was intended as a comment on the 
weather. 

But I never finished the sentence, for it was apparent 
that there was something else on the program. In a thun- 
derous hush which encompassed the restaurant, this 
heretic whose slogan has been printed in scores of lat 
guages—‘“Banish God from the skies and the capitalists 
from the earth!”—closed his eyes, folded his hands, and 
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thanked God for the gift of food and asked His activity 
to bless it to the strengthening of our bodies! Put that 
down as puzzle number two. 


PUZZLE NUMBER THREE 


We plunged into conversation. Rather, I asked a ques- 
tion now and then, and the bishop took my questions as 
points of departure for a splendidly detailed account of 
his own views. Every once in a while the lady who sat 
on his right would touch his hand to remind him that he 
was expected to do some eating. Then I had only to ask 
another question to start the stream flowing again. 

The archbishop was content to sit by silently in much the 
attitude of a teacher exhibiting a prize pupil. “There!” 
his eyes would exclaim, “wasn’t that clever?” But the 
bishop did the talking. 

I was plumbing for his conception of religion. I was 
not greatly interested in what he didn’t believe. I wanted 
to find out what he did; what he had discovered as the 
basis of a satisfying life; what, accordingly, he would com- 
mend to others. It may have been an attempt on the 
bishop’s part to talk a language he thought I would feel 
at home in, but suddenly I began to find myself checking 
the quotations which he was prolifically using. “I am come 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly.” “I and 
the Father are one.” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” And many more, equally familiar. Every one of 
these he introduced with the phrase, “Jesus said.” “Jesus 
said, 1 am come that they may have life.” But Bishop 
Brown says that he does not believe that Jesus ever lived! 
Puzzle number three. 

There is no point in extending the list. This is enough 
to show why I said at the beginning that my supper with 
a heretic left me with a riot of data for future analysis on 
my hands. The bishop has his explanation for all these 
apparent contradictions, of course. But that is not the 
thing I am particularly interested in. 

If Bishop Brown is remembered a hundred years from 
now—and stranger things may happen—it will hardly be 
for his theology. So far as I know no one, even of his 
most intimate friends, even the archbishop who ordained 
him this year, accepts all of Bishop Brown’s theology. Nor 
does he ask them to. What remains in my mind, as I 
review my evening with this man, is the new aspect he 
has given to the whole question of what constitutes heresy, 
and the new suggestion he has given as to what heresy 
does for a man. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT HERETIC 


For Bishop Brown is a heretic—economically, socially, 
theologically. I’ve tried him on everything from the nature 
of God to the right to own property and then on to the 
place of Negroes and Chinese coolies in the scheme of life, 
and he registers 100 per cent heretic all along the line. I 
believe that there is nothing the social majority in our 
western world holds axiomatic which he does not reject, 
or at least question. The significance of Bishop Brown, it 
therefore seems to me, is that he makes the issue dramatic 
as to whether heresy hurts a man or helps him. Would the 
world be better off if we all turned heretic? 

I say Bishop Brown is a heretic. But I am not sure that, 
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in 50 years, the church will be at all afraid of his kind of 
heresy. I wonder whether I can make plain what I mean. 
Nobody in this Brown case has made himself plain to other 
folks yet; not on either side of the line. My luck will 
probably be that of the others. But here is the best I ean 
do with the matter: 


CRUX OF THE CASE 


The crux of the Brown contention is not that he does 
not believe, but that he does. Differing from every other 
heretic of whom I ever heard he does not reject a single 
statement in any formulation of belief that was ever worked 
out. He will stand up and recite the Apostles’ creed, the 
Nicene creed, and any other you want to bring forward 
with a fervor that is deeply moving. But he does not 
consider these as things to be believed as objective, par- 
ticular historic facts. Rather they are subjective, universal 
spiritual truths. And the only issue between him and his 
brother bishops, he insists, is in this way he believes. Or, to 
put it in another fashion, Bishop Brown holds that he has 
been convicted of heresy not for what he believed, but 
for how. 

He says that he believes symbolically, and that every 
thinking man believes in some part of the creeds symbol- 
ically. I heard an Episcopalian rector question this: “All 
right,” came the answer, “what do you do with ‘sitteth at 
the right hand of God’?” 

The difference between Bishop Brown and other Epis- 
copalians, he claims, is that he is in a position where he 
has come to interpret every phrase in the creeds in a 
symbolic fashion and the others only interpret some of them 
that way. And the thing he has been trying to do is to 
induce his church to say which must be taken literally 
and which may not be interpreted symbolically. Which 
nobody, apparently, wants to do. 


HERESY AS A DISTINCTION 


With heresy removed from the realm of what you believe 
to that of how you believe it looks to me as though the 
whole connotation of the word is due for a change. There 
seem bound to come churches—and I will be surprised if 
the Protestant Episcopal is not one of them—in which it 
will be considered a mark of honor to be called a heretic, 
in the sense that it is taken for granted that any interpre- 
tation of formulas in one field of life (religion) must be 
with full regard to the results of investigation in all other 
fields of life (biology, psychology or what not). 

This does not mean, of course, that this synthesis will 
bring every believer out to the same sort of belief Bishop 
Brown has in 1925. By 1950 his own interpretations would 
probably be quite different. But it does mean that in the 
eyes of churches which continue to insist on a rigid, ob- 
jective series of dogmas, to be literally accepted as a test 
of orthodoxy, there will then be a whole group of heretic 
churches, which will not only be heretic, but proud of it. 

Does it occur to you how similar this is to the position 
which Dr. Fosdick and men like him have been in? In 
the details of their doctrine Dr. Fosdick and Bishop Brown 
are as the poles asunder. But I read a good many funda- 
mentalist papers and I find them continually fussing against 
Dr. Fosdick. Why? Because, they say, he uses evangel- 
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ical words and phrases but with a different content. You 
see, it is at bottom the same dispute. It is no longer pos- 
sible to convict such a man for what he believes; the attack 
now must center on the how. 

Psychology, which is the science of the “how” men think, 
is a new study. Bishop Brown is the first to be tried since 
it came into the field. But I submit that before the churches 
reach any final conclusion as to sure psychological tests by 
which men may be disgraced for wrongly interpreting the 
content of their thought, the world will be a lot older 
than it is now. 


THE EFFECT OF HERESY 


So much for that. Bishop Brown as a symbol of the 
clash between what I may call the old and the new heresy 
is one thing. What then as to the effect of heresy on 
Here, I confess, I have to rely somewhat 
on the testimony of others. 

The morning after my supper with the heretic bishop 
I took breakfast with a high churchman—one of the type 
of Episcopal clergymen who calls himself father. Appar- 
ently, he knew the bishop well in the days of his active 
ministry. He told of editorial services in connection with 
one of the bishop’s early books. It was clear that he thought 
he had every right to tell me what sort of a man William 
Montgomery Brown was prior to 1913, when he retired 
And this 
man used a sailor’s vocabulary to call up adjectives suffi- 
ciently lurid to suggest the stiff-necked, opinionated, hard- 
martinet that the 
If a half of what he said 
was true, Bishop Brown, the pillar of orthodoxy, must 
have been a trial to the flesh. 


Bishop Brown? 


to that leisure in which he has become a heretic. 


spirited, narrow-minded ecclesiastical 


bishop of Arkansas then was. 


I watched Bishop Brown closely during two days of 
intense strain. His outer appearance, as I have already 
said, is that of the utmost gentleness and benignity. His 
inner spirit is just the same. He always referred to the 
men who presented him for trial, or took other conspicuous 
“dear Bishop Hall,” “dear 


I even heard him speak of “dear Mr. 


parts in the proceedings as 
Bishop Talbot.” 
Zabriskie,” although it is hard to conceive of the precise 
and patrician New York lawyer who figured so conspic- 
uously in the prosecution as finding much pleasure in such 
a form of address. 

All this, I am convinced after watching closely, was not 
a mere formula, but an honest and unconscious expression 
of the man’s heart. He literally does love the folks who, if 
not his enemies, can scarcely be reckoned his supporters. 

I asked something about the scene when the bishop 
“Oh, 
“They were so kind to 
And when the old man climbed aboard his train 


pleaded for a hearing before the house of bishops. 
the dear bishops,” he exclaimed. 
me !”" 
to go home to Galion I think he was embarrassed to find 
words to express the good will he felt toward everybody 
who had been concerned in inflicting upon him the bitterest 
punishment which his church had in keeping. 

One other observation I must report of the many which 
crowd for publication. Whatever his heresy has or has 
not done for Bishop Brown, it has made him almost pain- 
fully intent on being utterly honest in his public speech. 
The man has courted punishment in order that he might 
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not be summoned to the bar of his own conscience for a 
failure to be completely frank. 

As a matter of fact, I doubt whether there are any ideas 
in the whole range of the Brown heresy which other men 
still in good ministerial standing have not advanced. But 
it is an easy trick to say a thing in words which convey 
one meaning to the listener and a meaning far different 
to the one who has used them. One of the reasons Bishop 
Brown is no longer a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is because he would not do that. It would have 
been a simple trick to have performed. He leaned back- 
ward in his attempt to avoid it. 

Take these two things together—the sweetening of the 
man’s spirit and the awakening of a consuming honesty 
of mind—and you have plenty to ponder as you try to 
judge whether his heresy has been a good thing for the 
bishop or not. 

THE CHURCH’S DILEMMA 


In it all, I must admit that my sympathies are with the 
Protestant Episcopal church. For, judged by all the norms 
of the past, it is plain that Bishop Brown is a heretic. But 
in punishing Brown, this church has been forced to carry 
the objective tests of the old era over into the new. And 
when you begin to pass on how men must think, you are 
in water of an unknown depth. 

The Episcopalians are in this water this minute, although 
only eleven men in their house of bishops voted as though 
they realized the fact. Any church with credal standards 
is due to be in the same position before long. And by all 
the signs it’s pretty deep water. 


VERSE 


Prayer 


COULD never pray out loud, 
Nor talk of God when in a crowd. 


For when before him I am come, 
With love and reverence, I’m dumb. 


And yet somehow my stillest days, 
Are those most eloquent of praise. 
EtrHet Romic FuLter. 


Alone Into the Mountain 


LL DAY from that deep well of life within 
A Himself has he drawn healing for the press 
Of folk, restoring strength, forgiving sin, 

Quieting frenzy, comforting distress. 
Shadows of evening fall, yet wildly still 
They throng him, touch him, clutch his garment’s hem, 
Fall down and clasp his feet, cry on him, till 
The Master, spent, slips from the midst of them 
And climbs the mountain for a cup of peace, 
Taking a sheer and rugged track untrod 
Save by a poor lost sheep with thorn-torn fleece 
That follows on and hears him talk with God. 


KATHERINE LEE BATES. 
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The Role Played by Germany 


Fourth Article in the Series on ‘‘Was America 
Deluded by the War?”’ 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


N THE ENTENTE PROPAGANDA of 1914-18 Ger- 
a has been uniformly represented as the unique 
aggressor in 1914. She is reputed to have determined upon 
war for years before 1914, to have driven the other Eu- 
ropean states into the military system against their will 
and in self-defense, and to have seized upon the Sarajevo 
murder as “Der Tag” for which she had been waiting 
fora decade. This bellicose decision was supposed to have 
heen revealed by the kaiser to German and Austrian states- 
men and officers at a conference at Potsdam on July 5, 
(914. Austria was held to have been intimidated by Ger- 
many into taking her strong stand against Serbia and pre- 
vented by Germany from backing down, thus drawing the 
fire of Russia and precipitating the long desired struggle. 
We shall here present the well established facts in the case 
and observe how much remains of this war-time mythology. 


GERMANY’ INFLUENCE ON AUSTRIA 


The integrity of the dual monarchy was a matter of 
prime importance for Germany as Austria was her only 
lependable ally against overwhelming odds, and was an 


Still Germany had, up to 1914, exerted a restraining in- 
fluence upon Austria and prevented her from attacking 
the Serbs. As late as June 1914, Count Tisza had accused 
the kaiser of over-solicitude for Serbia. The murder of 
the archduke was, however, a last straw. The archduke 
was a personal friend of the kaiser, and they had been 
together in a personal interview at Konspicht shortly be- 
fore the assassination. Further, the Sarajevo murder 
seemed to be a crucial challenge of the Jugo-Slavs to the 
continued unity and strength of Austria-Hungary. Wilhelm 
also felt great personal concern over the murder of a 
member of a royal family so closely related to the Hohen- 
wllerns as the Hapsburgs. These considerations led him 
to give his consent to unqualified German support for such 
punitive exactions as Austria-Hungary felt it necessary 
to impose upon Serbia. Yet it is perfectly clear that he 
‘id not desire a European war, and did not believe that 
aly probable Austrian action would be likely to precipi- 
ate it. He believed that the tsar’s horror at the assassina- 
ton would match his own and would be adequate to hold 
in check any warlike proclivities of the Grand Duke Nicho- 
as and the Russian general staff. He was further reas- 
‘ued by knowledge that Russia had apparently shown no 
great uneasiness over the Austrian threats against Serbia 
in 1912-13, 

There certainly was no such thing as a “Potsdam con- 
ference” on July 5. This was a wild tale which originated 
nthe story of a waiter in a Berlin restaurant who had 
misinterpreted the gossip of several minor officers. It was 
ater spread through the allied world by Henry Morgen- 


thau, the American minister to Turkey. There is not a 
shred of truth in the allegation. The kaiser on July 5 
merely discussed the Austrian note with his chancellor, a 
couple of other members of the cabinet, and the Austrian 
Ambassador and decided to support Austria against Serbia. 
He left the next day for his annual vacation cruise feeling 
and stating that there was little reason to expect war. In 
his apology in Foreign Affairs even Poincaré has been 
compelled to admit that there was no Potsdam conference 
and that Germany and Austria had not decided upon a 
world war from the beginning of the 1914 crisis. He makes 
the following startling and revolutionary admission: 

I do not claim that Austria or Germany, in this first phase, 
had a conscious thought-out intention of provoking a general 
war. No existing document gives us the right to suppose that, 
at that time, they had planned anything so systematic. 

Thus disappears the whole entente case against Germany 
as it was presented during the war period and utilized 
co arouse the sympathy of the United States for the Allied 
cause, which was represented to us as the battle for civiliza- 
tion against the central powers, who had willed from the 
very beginning an unprovoked and brutal war. 


MILITARY INFLUENCE 


It has been frequently contended that though the Ger- 
man civil government in 1914 did not desire a European 
war, yet the military classes did do so and felt that 1914 
was the ideal moment for such a conflict. There seems 
little ground for such conclusion. We know that Von 
Moltke secretly telegraphed to the Austrian chief-of-statf 
urging him to stand firm in his plan to punish Serbia, but 
there is no evidence that Von Moltke desired to provoke 
a general European war. It is known that Von Tirpitz, the 
leader of the most bellicose element in Germany, was 
greatly disappointed that the war came in 1914 before his 
naval plans had been completed. Judge Ewart says on 
this point: 

Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the creator of the German navy, 
has been particularly pointed at as a chief of the militarist 
class who dominated the German government and precipitated 
the war. Had not he been waiting for the completion of the 
Kiel canal, and, now that it could pass his big warships, was 
he not eager for hostilities? He was not. He was building a 
formidable navy, but it was still far from competent for war 
with the United Kingdom, and few people were more dis- 
appointed by its outbreak than Tirpitz. 

It would seem that the most that can be said against the 
military group in Germany in 1914 is that once they became 
convinced that war with Russia and France was inevitable 
they clamored for immediate action in order to avert dan- 
gerous delay in the face of the overwhelming Russian 
numbers. But Poincaré has openly confessed to a similar 
degree of chafing and impatience upon the part of General 
Joffre and his associates in their desire to get at Germany. 
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The kaiser has been severely, and perhaps justly, criti- 
cized for giving his carte blanche to Austria in the Serbian 
But it must be remembered that this was essentially 
what Poincaré had already given to Russia in regard to 
the Balkans in 1912, and was exactly what he soon gave 
to Russia concerning the Austro-Serbian dispute of July, 
1914, on his visit to St. Petersburg before he was fully 
aware of the terms of the Austrian ultimatum. Further, 
the offense of Poincaré in the circumstances was a far 
The kaiser merely gave consent to 
a purely localized punitive action essential to the preserva- 
tion of an ally; Poincaré consented to the wanton waging 
of a war which would necessarily involve all Europe. 
When the kaiser saw that his action in regard to Austria 
threatened to bring Europe to war he made every effort 
to restrain Austria; when Poincaré saw that his encourage- 
ment of Russia meant certain war he secrecly urged Russia 
to proceed more rapidly with her fatal preparations. 


crisis. 


more grievous one. 


AUSTRIA’S ULTIMATUM 


Far from dictating the terms of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia the German authorities were not officially in- 
formed as to its contents until the evening before its de- 
livery. Both the kaiser and Bethmann-Hollweg believed 
it too strong, but their blanket promise to Austria naturally 
kept them silent in the matter of protest. When the Serbian 
reply came they believed that it was adequate and that it 
removed all cause for war between Austria and Serbia. 
Poincaré represents Germany as having encouraged Austria 
to declare war on Serbia. This is flatly and demonstrably 
The kaiser believed the Serbian reply sufficiently 
satisfactory to remove any justification for an Austrian 
declaration of war or even Austrian mobilization. He stated 
on this subject of the Serbian reply: 


false. 


A brilliant result for a time-limit of only 48 hours. That is 
more than one might have expected! A great moral victory 
for Vienna; with it every ground for war disappears. In such 
circumstances I should never have ordered mobilization. 

But Austria persisted in her determination to coerce Serbia, 
and the Russians had already begun their preparations to 
intervene. Such Russian activity obviously threatened the 
peace of Europe, and the kaiser at once began coopera- 
tion with Sir Edward Grey to avert the catastrophe. He 
was opposed to a general European conference on the 
matter, but put heavy pressure on Austria to begin direct 
negotiations with Russia with the end in view of reaching 
an amicable settlement regarding Serbia. This was the 
most rational method of handling the situation, and it was 
When Austria refused to heed the 
German suggestions the kaiser and his chancellor sent very 
sharp telegrams to Vienna, representative of which is the 
following of July 30: 

If Austria refuses all negotiations, we are face to face with 
a conflagration in which England will be against us, Rumania 
and Italy according to all indications will not be for us, and 
we shall stand two against four powers. Through England’s 
opposition the main blow will fall on Germany. Austria’s 
political prestige, the military honor of her army, as well as 
her just claims against Serbia, can be adequately satisfied by 
her occupation of Belgrade or other places. Through her 
humiliation of Serbia, she will make her position in the 


approved by Grey. 
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Balkans as well as in her relation to Russia strong again 
Under these circumstances we most urgently and emphatically 
urge upon the consideration of the Vienna cabinet the adop. 
tion of mediation in accordance with the above honorabl 
conditions. The responsibility for the consequences which 
would otherwise follow would be for Austria and for us ap 
uncommonly heavy one. 
It seems highly probable that had it not been for the pre. 
mature and unjustifiable Russian general mobilization Aus. 
tria would have succumbed to the kaiser’s pressure for 
satisfactory negotiations with St. Petersburg. At least 
Russia interrupted all chance of peaceful negotiations be- 
fore the possibilities had been exhausted. As an actual 
matter of fact Austria did consent to negotiate on August 
lst, a fact known to both Russia and England, but the 
Russians ignored the offer and Grey did nothing to force 
them to suspend mobilization and negotiate with Austria 
While formerly the kaiser was looked upon as the most ag- 
gressive individual in the European crisis of 1914, it may 
now safely be said that he and Bethmann-Hollweg worked 
harder to preserve the peace of Europe in the July crisis 
than any other European statesmen, not even excepting 
Sir Edward Grey himself. The German pressure upon 
Austria was far more direct and powerful than any re- 
straining suggestions made to Russia by Grey. 


BETHMANN’S COURSE 


Poincaré basing his assertion on the position of the 
French historian, Pierre Renouvin, has alleged that Ger- 
many gave up her pressure on Austria for pacific negotie- 
tions on the 30th of July and determined upon war a 
this time, namely, even before she had heard of Russian 
mobilization. If this were true it would be a damaging bit 
of evidence against Germany. It is, however, a baseless 
contention and it is astonishing that so competent a stud 
ent as Renouvin should stoop to such an imposture in an 
otherwise creditable book. The only foundation for this 
notion is that on the 30th Bethmann-Hollweg held 
briefly a moderating telegram to Tschirschky, the German 
ambassador in Vienna. It is well known that the reason 
for doing this was a report of German officers on the 
Russian border that the Russians were obviously mobiliz 
ing against Germany. Bethmann desired to delay his i- 
structions to Tschirschky until he could investigate the 
truth of this important and alarming information. There 
is not the slightest evidence that he gave up hope at this 
time of averting hostilities. The German pressure 00 
Austria was resumed, and continued until the Germans had 
official information of Russia’s complete and general mo 
bilization against Germany. Poincaré states that Beth 
mann forwarded George V’s pacific telegram to Vienna on 
the 30th without comment. This is a gross falsification. 
What he did is stated by Professor Fay in the following 
words : 

Bethmann grasped at this telegram from George V as a& 
other chance for peace. He sent it on with a last urgent appeal 
“for a definite decision in Vienna within the course of the day” 

Even Sazonov has admitted that the Kaiser was “frantic” 
in his desire to preserve peace as late as August Ist. 

Germany’s real desire for peace in 1914 is still furthe 
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proved by her conduct even after the Russian mobiliza- 
tion. It had been thoroughly understood in the arrange- 
ments between the French, Russian and English military 
authorities that Russian general mobilization would im- 
mediately necessitate a counter declaration of war by Ger- 
many against Russia, in order that Germany might avail 
herself of the advantages of superior mobility against the 
overwhelming numerical odds possessed by Russia. But 
when the kaiser learned of the Russian general mobiliza- 
tion order he did not immediately declare war but made 
frantic, if vain, efforts to get the tsar to suspend the 
mobilization and go ahead with the negotiations with 
Vienna. 

When it was seen to be impossible to restrain Russia, 
the next German effort was to avoid war with France 
and keep the actual warfare within the limits of a de- 
fensive contest with Russia. France absolutely refused 
to give any guarantees, verbal or otherwise, of her neu- 
trality in the case of a Russo-German war. Inevitably in- 
volved in war with Russia and France, Germany endeavored 
to make peaceful arrangements with England, and would 
unquestionably have respected the neutrality of Belgium 
if England had been willing to promise neutrality on this 
condition. But England would not do so; in fact, Sir 
Edward Grey has recently confessed that if he had not 
been able to swing England into the war he would have 
resigned from the cabinet. The British war-time allega- 
tion that Great Britain went into the war because of the 


Belgian invasion is the purest falsification and hypocrisy. 
Germany explicitly promised to keep out of Belgium if 


Great Britain would remain neutral 
the offer, } 


Grey flatly rejected 


INVASION OF BELGIUM 


There is no doubt whatever that the German invasion 
of Belgium was a diplomatic blunder of the first magni- 
tude, but that it was a unique crime never contemplated 
by other powers is pure nonsense. The Franco-British 
military plans of 1911, 1912 and 1913 contemplated an 
Anglo-French movement through Belgium to the German 
frontiers. For a period of ten years before the war Eng- 
and had periodically approached Belgium to secure Belgian 
consent for the landing of British troops in Belgium in 
the event of a war with Germany. In 1914 Germany simply 
‘beat them to it.” France did not dare to move into Bel- 
gum before the British entry into the war, because this 
would have turned British opinion against France. Grey 
could not swing British opinion for war until the Germans 
tad invaded Belgium. Further, what Germany did after the 
war began obviously has little or no bearing whatever upon 
her responsibility for its origin. Hence the absurd non- 
seise in any such statement as the following from the 
pen of a “bitter-ender,” Mr. Simeon Strunsky, which ap- 
om in the columns of the New York Times for August 

, 1925: 


The telegrams of the diplomats were belied by common 
Sense and experience and utterly refuted by the final event of 
the German guns against Liege. All the carefully edited cita- 
tions from telegrams, reports, conversations, letters and 
speeches, despite their precision of year, day and minute, will 
hot avail to establish Germany’s innocence against her record 
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as written in the general impressions of half a century—and 
in the light of the final event. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


It would also be useful here to destroy for all time 
a phase of entente propaganda which successfully aroused 
world opinion against Germany—namely, that of the 
alleged atrocities of Germany during the war. While war 
itself is an atrocity, and the Germans may have been 
guilty of as many acts of misconduct as any other major 
power, with the possible exception of Russia, the stories 
which passed current during the war have been utterly 
repudiated by both entente and neutral investigators. Bel- 
gian authorities themselves have denied the truth of such 
charges of German atrocities in Belgium as those em- 
bodied in the Bryce Report and other similar publications. 
Likewise, in regard to the submarine warfare, Admiral 
Sims has challenged any one to produce evidence of a 
single German atrocity in the period of submarine activity. 
The astonishing falsification of “atrocity” pictures by the 
French and the British has recently been revealed. The 
following example is one of thousands of similar charac- 
ter. Certain German officers long before the war had been 
given prizes for superior riding and manoeuvring. They 
had been photographed proudly exhibiting these trophies. 
The French took this picture, removed the verbal explana- 
tion from beneath it, and replaced it by a new and falsified 
description representing these officers as defiantly display- 
ing spoil taken from ravaged homes and churches. 


SUMMARY 


We may accept as an accurate estimate of the whole prob- 
lem of Germany’s role in 1914 the conclusions of Judge 
Ewart in the following paragraphs: 


Publication of the foreign office records of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary makes perfectly clear not only that Ger- 
many did not select 1914 for a European war, but that she 
was strongly opposed to its outbreak. Unquestionably, she 
agreed to the Austro-Hungarian pressure upon Serbia, and 
urged expedition in its prosecution; for, in her view, punish- 
ment of Serbia was necessary for the maintenance, unimpaired, 
of the integrity of the dual monarchy, and, consequently, for 
Germany’s own military security. But it is equally unques- 
tionable that when Serbia, in her reply to the Austro-Hun- 
garian demands, made extensive submission, and when it 
became apparent that a local war would immediately take 
on European proportions, Germany endeavored to effect ac- 
commodation of the difficulty. . . 

When, on the 27th-28th, Germany became aware of the 
character of the Serbian reply to the Austro-Hungarian note, 
her attitude changed, and from that time she persistently 
urged, even to the extent of threat of non-support, conciliatory 
methods on her ally. Recognition of the probability that a 
local war would immediately become one of European dimen- 
sions probably deepened Germany’s desire for conciliation. . . 

The cause of the interruption of the negotiations was 
Russia’s secret mobilization by the Russian generals (or the 
czar) against Germany on the 29th of July; the czar’s sanction 
of it (if he had not previously ordered it) on the 30th; and 
the proclamation of it on the 31st. That mobilization com- 
menced while the kaiser, at the request of the czar, was 
putting heavy pressure upon Austria-Hungary. 


In the next issue Professor Barnes will write on “Russia 
and France Start the War.” 





British Table Talk 


London, October 9. 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON has told the story of the 
twenty-five years during which he had his part in the 
political scene. He writes without any attempt at literary style; 
he is calm, dispassionate, scientific. Of his own part he writes 
as if he and the Grey who was foreign secretary of Great 
Britain were two different beings. Only in occasional 
glimpses can one see the scars. Anything less like 
an apologia it would be hard to imagine. Unlike 
writers of these days, he is not in the 
least anxious to be his own advocate in the 
tribunal of history. But for these very reasons the book will 
be the defense of an honest man, and whether we believe that 
his actions were the wisest possible or not, we are quite sure 
that he had no other desire than to do justly. Yet what a sordid 
world it is, which he has described with such an entire absence 
of censoriousness! What a cynical crowd of little men these 
statesmen and diplomatists were who made wars or threatened 
to make them! Siam, Fashoda, Agadir, Serajevo,—one crisis 
after another comes before us; in each one the European nations 
were busy upon some aggression or some new intrigue, and 
each nation righteously talks of its honor. But what did the 
cynical diplomatists care about One leaves such a 
book with a feeling well-nigh to despair. Yet as Samuel is re- 
ported to have warned the Israelites—men get the kind of 
rulers they choose, and if they commit decisions to such men 
as those who intrigued in Europe for these twenty-five years 
they must pay the price; and the voice of the Lord will say 
once more, “They will cry unto me in that day, and I will not 
answer them.” Lord Grey does not write in any hopeful strain; 
and almost the only relief from heaviness in his book is to be 
For this 
statesman is one to whose call the birds come, one who dates 
the passing of the year by the appearance of the fresh beech- 
leaves and such happenings in nature. 


Lord Grey’s 
“Twenty-five 


Years” some 


honor? 


found in the glimpses of his life in his country haunts. 


* > . 


A Preacher 
Becomes Editor 

Speaking of writing, brings me naturally to Dr. Hutton. 
He is now the editor of the British Weekly, the third in an 
Nicoll Ross have left a fine tradi- 
Dr. Hutton like them has had a pastoral experience, but 
a much longer and more varied one. There is no need to tell 
American readers what manner of preacher he is; in this country 
At the age of 57 
he enters upon a new profession with the good will and con- 
fidence of his admirers. The editor of the British Weekly will 
have able lieutenants, and chief among them the loyal and 
gifted Miss Stoddard. He will also have by his side Sir Ernest 
Hodder-Williams, whom Nicoll counted as his son. Dr. Hut- 
ton, I see, has resigned his charge at Westminster but will min- 
ister there till the year. For some time he has 
contributed regularly to the Christian World and the Sunday 
School Chronicle; in both of these columns he will be succeeded 
by Dr. Norwood. There are some who will lament the loss of 
Dr. Hutton from the pulpit. It is true that he will preach fre- 
quently; but they say that few preachers retain their fulness of 
powers except in a regular pastorate. But as Dr. Moffatt says, 
we who cannot hear him may find a selfish joy in being able 
to read him. 


honorable succession. and 


tion. 


he is a great favorite as a special preacher. 


close of the 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Desires Better Preaching 


In his sermon at the church congress the archbishop said that 


He thinks that the stand- 
ard of preaching is lower than it used to be; men are absorbed 
in other clerical duties, and they do not appear to be ready 
to burn the midnight oil, or better, to bar the door of the study 
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there was need for better preaching. 


in the forenoon. Hard work was needed to make the pulpit 
effective, and an effective pulpit was needed if the attendance 
at church was to be increased. Dr. Davidson is a man of 
unrivalled knowledge of his church; he comes moreover from 
Scotland, where the sermon has a place of honor. Much dis. 
cussion has followed in the press. It is perfectly clear that the 
interest in preaching is not dead; but some critics complain 
that the people now desire simply entertainment, and one 
thoughtful writer declares that many serious ministers in the 
present hour are more and more addressing themselves to the 
faithful within their churches; to them they give instructions, 
or meditations and do not attempt to meet the demand for 
entertainment. On the other hand a well-informed writer in 
the Christian World says that there is a turn in the tide in this 
matter of church attendance. He believes the general level of 
preaching is not declining. The day of great giants may be 
over but “there are more crowded churches,” he says, “in 
inner London now than at any time within the last twenty-five 
years.” Whatever be the present position, I am sure that the 
day of the preacher is not over in this country. The English- 
man often, the Scotsman always, likes a good sermon. Lord 
Fisher, our most characteristic sea-dog, loved nothing better 
than a sermon, and so far from being a once-r, he was fre- 
quently a thrice-r. 
* * * 

A Proconsul on the 
Race-Problem 

Lord Willington definitely declared at the church congress 
that the western races must renounce all claims to superiority 
in their dealings with other races. Everyone concerned with 
the work of the church overseas will welcome this clear pro- 
nouncement of Lord Willington. He has endorsed from the 
standpoint of a statesman one of the fundamental principles of 
Christian missions. Some years ago Lord Haig put the same 
truth. “If we are to strike at the roots of the cancer that makes 
for war, we must take up the task of leveling up civilization. 
We must persist in it, thinking not merely for ourselves, but 
for generations and generations yet to come.” The experience 
of all who have established friendly contacts with eastern races 
confirms the judgment that there is no ground for claims to 
superiority, and certainly there is no hope for the peace of the 
world except on the basis of mutual service and of brotherhood. 
The fact that races are different in gifts, or that they have 
arrived at different points in their development, does not mean 
that one race can claim superiority. Still less can such a claim 
be justified in the eyes of those who, in Livingstone’s word, 
regard all races alike as “objects of the divine redemption.” 

* * > 


And So Forth 


There is good news concerning some of our invalids. Mr. 
Nelson Bitton is making a good recovery, though he will be 
out of the firing line for some time. Dr. Horton is better, 
though he too will not be able to return this autumn to his 
church. In a letter resigning his pastorate Dr. Kelman 
says: “For myself, I can only say that I came here with the 
sense of arriving at home, and no one ever had a more beautiful 
or delightful home either in church or manse than I have had 
here. I was among my old familiar books, and among a wo? 
derful group of friends, who had, by their great kindness, made 
me feel as though they had been friends not of a year but of 
lifetime. All this has had to be surrendered, but I hope to b 
allowed, before long, to preach and write again, and so t 
occupy my time in useful service. Our plans are entirely u 
certain, but everything points to our going to Edinburgh soo, 
and settling down there to a very quiet life.” . . . There is 8 
growing feeling not only in missionary circles, but among bus 
ness men that the “extra-territoriality” in China must be t 
nounced. The missionaries do not want it; the business me 
do not think it is worth while. All this is to the good; and" 
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will be noted that the prime minister has definitely said that our would not change the beeches in our woodlands for anything 
people are ready to join in steps that lead towards the recon- else in the world. October is making amends for a very dull 
sideration of the treaties which establish this traditional priv- summer. 


lece. . . . We have had a week of lovely weather; and we EpWARD SHILLITO. 
Ipit 
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mi By Levton Richards are antithetical. But this is not to state the case accurately, 
the : for strictly speaking conscience does not belong to an in- 
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ia —s . : ve te be ae sid peace propagandist is the writers allege; but are there no occasions when conscience 
this _ pier Bago 4 aa eo a ee COMMURICATION must refuse to obey the enactments or requirements of the 
| of - gto y explore ae ce re) their pasiien. state? If my duty to the state stood alone, there would be 
= it a 2ecome wage engin commonpiace im these days to no problem and no dilemma; but what the writers seem to miss 
Min at _ progress is by evolution rather than by revolution, is that I have a relationship to more than one community. For 
five bet accepted dogmas are apt to be as great a snare in the instance, I am a citizen of the state but I am also a member of 
he realm oO! social ethics as in the realm of theology. And so the church and a unit in the social-spiritual entity which Jesus 
lish- evolution is & concept borrowed from biology, but = called the kingdom of heaven; I am a child of earth and also 
pe realm so wad from being the opposite of sriormmaage! wd is a child of God. Then what am I to do if my several loyalties 
ae basis om qvetution always proceeds by revolution. Nihil clash? Suppose the earthly state calls me to be a soldier and 
as per saitum which wae the canon of the Darwinian biologist the heavenly kingdom calls me to be a pacifist (which is pre- 
mas nowadays in the light of further knowledge given place cisely the position of the Christian absolutist), what then? 
concept, “omnia per saltum”; for even the orthodox What is it which—in the view of the advocates of “abolition”— 
isciple of Darwin recognizes that evolution proceeds by the gives to the state its super-moral right to over-ride the Christian 
emergence of what he calls “variations’—though how caused way? And if loyalty to the state may qualify my allegiance to 
the biologist cannot tell us. That is to say in every case Christ, why may not loyalty to my social class, or my trade 
pees “variations” are sudden upheavals or revolutionary intrusions union, or my family, or my church, or any other group of which 
ority the normal processes of Nature. If therefore we employ I happen to be a member? 
with the “blessed word evolution” to bludgeon the “revolutionary” It is significant that while the writers of the communication 
“4 witness of the pacifist it is more than likely that the bludgeon have written in terms of social philosophy, they make no ap- 
be pri ve a boomerang! ; peal whatever to the Christian gospel with its wider social- 
° it is at the bar of history that the thesis of the com- spiritual conception of the kingdom of God. Also they give 
i ae a be challenged. Were the apostles —— in no hint that conscience may lay an imperative upon us which 
a ae one God rather than — > Jerusalem? What we dare not disobey. It has to be admitted of course that 
but . e 7 ieee martyrs under Nero? They were involved no one of us can contract out of the war system of the modern 
oes = : panier mg of pagnaiem and could not contract out of it state; willynilly we are involved in a militarized civilization. But 
a " ani than the pacifist can escape the militarized civilization there is one point at which I am free to say yea or nay, and 
na tt dale Then ought the Christians co Dave worshipped the that is at the point where the state de mands my per sonal service 
§ the . and confined om protest to “constitutional” chan- as a soldier. To respond with consent is to outweigh by my 
ton )r Martin Luther? Should he have bowed the knee act all the abolitionist professions of my lips; hence to refuse 
“a me and ome his famous theses from the door at W orms? to comply is the only way in which I can at once be true to 
ton why " He, like the apostles, and the Christian conscience and at the same time by my witness “jerk the public 
sin ' rs, -_ a “rebel . So with the Pilgrim fathers. Do the mind” towards the ideal for which I stand. In this way—not 
er ' - rip advocate “abolition” as against absolutism be- by accommodation with the unit I repudiate do I best serve 
” Heve that the church at Scrooby should have dissolved its fel- the wider interests of the state itself and bring nearer the abo- 
° wship and quietly disbanded its organization at the behest of lition of war. 
the Stuarts? Again, if not, why not? But where would Messrs. One cannot but recognize in the writers’ plea for the 
Eubank, Taylor and Lewis have been today if the Pilgrims had gradual abolition of war an admirable and sincere statement 
Mr. acted on the principles which they lay down? It is to be of worldly wisdom; but we have it on high authority that “the 
ill be presumed that these gentlemen seventy years ago in the United wisdom of the world is foolishness with God,” and the New 
etter States would have handed back a fugitive slave to the tender Testament at least is full of a Christian “madness” which ven- 
o his mercies of a brutal master because to do otherwise—while it tures all things “for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s.” It is this 
elman might be ideally right and in accordance with the demands “madness” which makes some of us pacifists, and we believe 
h the 1a Christian conscience—would have brought “law and order” that by so doing we best serve both God and man. 
utiful nto contempt! Carrs Lane Church, Leyton RICHARDS. 
e had ‘tis fairly plain that history finds a justification for the sirmingham, England 
won- bsolutist; his nonconformity again and again has been the one 
made and or ly means by which the disappearance of some gross abuse 
t of a nas been secured, while a perpetual preference for abolitionist By Henry J Cadbury 
to be methods would merely have perpetuated the dark ages. Is not : 
so to his the truth at the heart of the apocalyptic utterances of Eprror Tue Crristian Century: 
y un Jesus’ That is to say, he recognizes the need for an absolute SIR: The authors of the communication presented in your 
soon, witness—a sudden break with the established order of the issue of Sept. 17, imply that it is desirable for all lovers of 
¢e isa world’s life—as one of the essential agents in the evolution of peace to unite on a single method for the abolition of evil. 
 busi- progress. They regret apparently the difference of emphasis between two 
be re The contention of your contributors however may be countered sets of opponents of war. The absolutist, however, is not usually 
s men rom another standpoint. They draw a sharp antithesis between so exclusive. He may have his own program; he may carry 


and it the community and the individual conscience, as if the two on his own propaganda; he believes that it is his special duty, 
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the more so because his kind is at present so few in numbers, 
but he realizes that much larger groups can unite on less 
absolutist programs and he is glad that they should do so. He 
welcomes all agitation and education towards the creation of 
legal machinery for avoiding war. He will help in such move- 
ments, but he will go further and assert his fundamental con- 
victions, and will not in a crisis renounce them and disobey 
his conscience, as these writers naively ask him to do. He can 
be an absolute pacifist and an abolitionist too. 

In the light of history, however, it seems possible that the 
educators of conscience have secured greater and more per- 
manent progress towards the elimination of the evils of slavery 
and liquor than those who have relied upon military force or 
legislation. It may be likewise the case that war will at last 
cease largely because an increasing number of men and women 
refuse to take part in it. War differs from slave-holding and 
drinking in that while the latter were permitted by law they 
were not required by conscription as But for the 
technique of reform the problems are similar. The way to stop 
Substitutes, preventives, organiza- 
tion for peace, all are good, but the absolute pacifist will not 
wait until these are perfected, nor will he rely alone on the 
method of institutionalized and legalized abolition. He will avoid 
war because his conscience tells him it is sinful, even if the 
church does not call it sin or the state account it a crime. He 
realizes that war cannot be stopped by laws or fiat alone. He 
would “mass-killing’ the same conscientious 
abhorrence in all good men that is felt towards murder and 
adultery and other glaring evils. He knows that the basis of 
general abolition is individual condemnation. Individual con- 
demnation must be felt and acted upon first by a minority if it is 


war is. 


fighting is to stop fighting. 


create towards 


to become the conviction of the majority. 

The article referred to is not mainly a plea for a united 
front. It is a vigorous criticism of the absolutist propaganda. 
In belief, the writers claim that to work for “world justice 
through international law and a world court and the outlawry of 
war” is “logical, righteous and expedient,” while to encourage 
a refusal to participate in war is none of these. 
of pacifism to which they appeal is 
that no pacifist can completely escape some kind of support to 
His manufactures benefit 
soldiers, etc. Every thoughtful pacifist realizes this difficulty in 
the complexity of our social relations. He acknowledges that 
he draws some arbitrary lines, that he can be only relatively 
a pacifist. He true of absolute ethical 
They are largely rules of thumb. He will not 
however go the limit in war making simply because he cannot 


1. The “illogicalness” 


war. taxes go to armaments, his 


knows this is other 


rules of practice. 


would be absurd to con- 
demn as illogical and self-deceived those who try to avoid in 


escape some indirect complicity. It 


large measure other evils because forsooth they cannot avoid 
them entirely. Even the abolitionists avoid partial participation 
in militarism though they cannot avoid it all. They draw the 
line between some wars and others, defensive versus. aggressive, 
legalized or illegal. The absolutist draws his line more strictly. 
Meanwhile he marvels at the logic of those who assert that 
war “is never a logical, just, humane, nor profitable way to 
settle disputes,” but in the same breath object to a refusal of 
individuals to participate actively in “humanity’s greatest col- 
lective sin.” 

2. The “unrighteousness” of pacifism is apparently its viola- 
tion of law. The pacifist is fully aware of the seriousness of law 
breaking. His neighbors would remind him of it, if he should 
forget. He is aware of the moral implications and is willing to 
justify them in the light of both political and ethical theory just 
as he is prepared to take the personal risks of “civil dis- 
obedience.” As a matter of fact in many countries resolute re- 
fusal of military service is specifically provided for in the con- 
scription law. The conscientious objector is not defying the 
law so much as deliberately classifying himself and choosing 
the alternative which the law offers. He makes no secret of his 
position. Furthermore, he is not afraid of the terms “rebellion” 
and “revolution” and “anarchy.” He knows that other evils 


have sheltered behind unjust laws and appealed to the same 
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bogeys. He knows also that, whether or no disobedience to lay 
is a greater evil than war, there is a righteousness aboy, 
obedience to law. He cannot make his choice lightly or friy. 
olously. He must use all his moral and intellectual criteria, py 
he may still conscientiously advocate law-breaking. He is not 
thereby responsible for less conscientious law breakers, fy. 
perience shows that in an emergency only “profound cop. 
scientiousness” can withstand the pressure of military per. 
secution and public opinion. 

The abolitionists desire an international law which makes wa 
acrime. So do the pacifists. But in the meantime the pacifist 
prefer to obey that law even though it be not yet enacted 
rather than to obey any actual law which makes refusal to fight 
a crime. The abolitionists’ supreme loyalty in an emergency 
is to the powers that be, the pacifists’ to the unseen powers 
that shall be. The former obey the outward law of the letter. 
the latter the law upon their heart. Lying unconsciously behind 
the abolitionists’ acquiescence in certain wars is the familia 
theory of the supreme sovereignty of the state over the con. 
science of the individual citizen, over the claims of the “enemy,” 
and over the wider claims of internationalism. 

3. The “inexpediency” of absolute pacifism is apparently the 
same as its unrighteousness, that it flouts the law instead of 
trying to change it. That scarcely represents the main purpose 
of the war-resister. To be sure, he will not obey the law if it 
commands war, but he is not less anxious to prevent or repeal 
such laws than are such persons as obey such laws simply be- 
cause they suppose, to use their own words, that “the war- 
makers leave no alternative.” 

We have spoken above of the efficacy for reform of the ab- 
solutist technique. The pacifist is charged with attempting to 
“superimpose a Christ-like democracy upon a semi-pagan mind” 
On the contrary, the pacifist’s concern is precisely the christian- 
izing of that mind. The shoe fits the other foot, for the abol- 
tionists rely exclusively on “proposed remedial measures, al 
liances, treaties, etc.” without at the same time transforming 
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the semi-pagan mind to that invincible loyalty to the Christian 
ethic which absolute pacifism implies. They will find that the 
unconverted paganism will break out in war, blockades, or other 
immoral equivalents in spite of leagues and courts, and all their 
other “practical measures.” Even their own Christian idealism 
with its partial acquiescence in war cannot be held fast in times 
of emergency and nationalist passion. On the other hand the 
widespread resolve to die rather than kill will not hinder the 
development of laws and devices for the abolition of war. What 
is more, it will make those laws enforceable and those devices 
effective. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Henry J. Capspury. 


By O. B. Gerig 


Editor Toe CHRistran CENTURY: 

SIR: Among the various proposals looking toward the 
abolition of war comes one in a communication to The Christian 
Century for September 17 suggesting that the absolutist pacifists 
abandon their position as illogical, unrighteous and inexpedient, 

j adopt the program of education, alliances, treaties and 
Undeservedly fine compliments are paid to the zeal 
and aims of the moderate pacifist but if he goes too far and be- 
comes an absolutist propagandist he is called a “militant re- 
ister,” a “sublimated rebel,” a “revolutionist” and an invoker 
{“anarchy and treason.” 

The principal fallacy of the abolitionists is of the same genus 

the one which claims that wars can be eliminated by seeking 
and removing the causes of war. To remove the real causes of 

nflicts,—racial, industriai and international,—will likely require 
achanged emphasis on the motives of individual and corporate 
Such a change can be made through the slow process of 
but meanwhile there will continue to exist causes 

r war and the best juridical machinery will not be adequate 
» prevent the conflict because there will still be individuals, 
nations, economic groups and races believing that “some things 
ae worth fighting for.” 

In the face of these facts the absolutist is convinced that the 
best way, not only to diminish war but to abolish war, is for 
ndividuals to refuse to take any part in it. In this position he 

opposed by two classes of people, viz., those of the pagan 
mind who like a good fight now and then, and those who de- 
plore the war method but still believe that something can be 
mined by resorting to it. 

This brings us to another issue. The absolutist cannot be 

ito flout the law if in that extremity once or twice in a life- 
time he finds himself unhappily compelled to take issue with 
That state is not in danger from defiance in its 
atizens when that defiance consists in substituting what is con- 
scientiously believed to be a higher moral law for the state’s 
awor fiat. It is here that the position of the pacifist differs 
om the anti-prohibitionist with whom he is often classed. The 
aolitionist, also, denies Stephen Decatur’s formula, “My coun- 
ty right or wrong,” as do more and more people, the Chicago 
Tribune notwithstanding. Who but the individual is to decide 
the issue of right or wrong? We have here two conflicting 
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Contributors to This Issue 
isSELL H. CoNWELL, minister of the Baptist Temple, Phila- 
Philadelphia ; 
author, “Acres of Diamonds,” “Borrowed Axes,” etc., 


delphia; president, Temple university, 
etc. Dr. Conwell was chosen in the poll of Protestant 
ministers conducted by The Christian Century as one 
of the twenty-five most influential preachers in America. 
This is the twenty-first sermon in the series. 

Harry Ermer Barnes, professor of historical sociology, 
Smith college. 
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philosophies of the state. The issue is too old and too well 
known to require elaboration. The absolutist rejects the 
Machiavellian theory and holds to the older school of thought 
which insists that the individual is prior to the state and that 
there is a small but sacred domain in every individual which, 
by the highest canons of justice, must always be held inviolate 
from intrusion by the state. This policy has worked for 
ages in practical politics and we need not be alarmed that a 
continuation of it will “create a state of lawlessness.” The 
more “sublimated rebels” we have of this kind the sooner will 
we abolish war. The church in excommunicating war is doing 
in a collective way what the absolutist does individually. If 
this be treason we must make the most of it. 

Simmons College, 

Boston, Mass. 


O. B. Geric. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 8. Lesson text: Acts 20:25-28. 


A Sad Farewell 


AUL WAS A LIVING EPISTLE. When he became a 

, Christian it was not in the half-hearted manner, so common 
today; he plunged into it; he put in all he had. When an ocean 
liner sets out from New York there is no idea of turning back, 
nor of dallying in mid-ocean; there is only one idea ard that 
is to steadily and with full determination plow through storm 
and sunshine to the port on the other side. Paul had gone aside 
into the silence and his whole will was put into the business 
of being a thorough Christian gentleman. He had evidently 
said to himself: “Now I am going to be a Christian with all 
my mind, heart and soul; I am going to give up anything and 
everything that would injure my self-respect and my power; I 
am going to rely upon God for strength and burn up all of 
my energy in his cause. Difficulty or danger will never turn 
me back. Pleasures and ease shall never tempt me because 
body and soul I am committed to Christ’s cause; I am Christ’s 
bond-slave.” Such was his dedication to Christ. Here is the 
secret of his power. 

Paul burned all the bridges behind him; he would either win 
as a Christian or die in his tracks: “To live is Christ.” How 
empty that phrase sounds upon the lips of the average Christian. 
“To live is money,” “To live is pleasure,” “To live is honor,” 
“To live is social recognition,” “To live is power over men.” 
These are the things men say when they tell the truth. Paul 
said, “For me to live is Christ.” The trouble is, we do not 
honestly believe that Jesus had the best way of living. To us 
his life seems dull, dreary, pathetic, uninteresting. We want to 
succeed and he failed in everything, according to our standards. 
Jesus had no money; he was not a D.D.; he died on a cross 
in disgrace; the Roman governor tossed him aside; the real 
people of his day ignored or despised him. Why, think of it— 
a man without property, without higher education, without social 
prestige—no thrills in his life! He was a failure! 

But who told you that Jesus lived a dull life? Do you really 
think that Darwin, Napoleon, Rothschild, Louis the Grand or 
Bacon lived the fullest or happiest life? If you could live one 
day as Jesus did you would be conscious of the thrills. Suppose 
you could teach as he did and see the faces show response; 
suppose you could heal as he did and see the broken bodies become 
beautiful in health; suppose you could preach as he did and see souls 
awake to new life; suppose you could die for a cause as he did and 
hear God’s approving voice—would life seem so dull then? How 
dull our selfish little lives must seem to him; how bound in 
shallows and in miseries must seem our petty careers! Paul 
plunged; he went in full length; he counted all things but loss 
for Christ, and there you have the reason for the affection of 
the people of Miletus; there you firid the secret of his royal 
happiness and his enduring success. “To live is Christ.” 

Joun R. Ewenrs. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Retnarkable Father-Son Pastorate 
Comes to Its Close 

Not all the great ministries are in the 
conspicuous churches. Near the little 
village of Camptown, Pa., there has just 
come to its end one of the most remark- 
able pastorates in contemporary Presby- 
terianism. The Lime Hill church, lo- 
cated in the open country, has released 
from its pastorate the Rev. M. L. Cook. 
Mr. Cook has served this church for forty 
years, and succeeded his father, who was 
its pastor for thirty years, in its pulpit. 
From this single country congregation 
there have gone out, during the father- 
son ministry, missionaries, pastors, col- 
lege presidents, doctors, lawyers, teachers 
and others who have rendered conspicu- 
ous service. A son of the recently retired 
pastor, Rev. W. T. Cook, has for 16 years 
been a missionary in Korea, and a daugh- 
ter, Dr. Alice Cook, is on the medical 
staff of the Rockefeller foundation in 
Peking, China. 

° 

Chinese Mission Schools 
Full Again 

Dr. Eric M 
advices received at the offices of the China 
union universities, New York city, from 


North has announced that 


9 of the 15 colleges supported in China 
by American nor- 
enrolments in all but 
university, Peking, has 
which is with the 

Shantung Christian uni- 
versity has 380 students, an increase of 
90. The University of Nanking has the 

gest enrolment in Fukien 
Christian university reports an enrolment 
slightly under that of last Canton 
Christian college has opened in a promis- 


mission boards, show 
mal or increased 
three 
550 


Yenching 
students, its limit 


present plant. 
its history. 
year. 
ing manner. Hangchow Christi 


is filled to cap West Union 
an increase over last year. 


in college 
icity China 
has 
St John’s university, with a decrease of 
50 per and Shanghai college, 
ist school, wit! 


university 
cent, sap- 
a loss of 25 per cent, are 
hardest hit by the recent troubles. 


Elect Rabbi Officer of 
Pastors’ Union 
The 


county, 


pastors’ union of Santa Clara 
Cal., has elected Rabbi Harvey B. 
Franklin, of the synagogue of San Jose, 
Rev. Fred W. Morrison, 
of the First Congregational church, San 
president of the Rabbi 
Franklin is known as a leader in civic ac- 
tivities. 


as its secre tary. 


Jose, is body. 


Dr. Kirk Reported Favorable to 
New York Church’s Call 

Now that the Fifth avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York has for- 
mally to call to its pulpit Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk, of Baltimore, it is rumored that Dr. 
Kirk has made up his mind to accept the 
call. Dr. Kirk has been the 
Franklin street southern Presbyterian 
church in Baltimore for 24 years. Even 
the newspapers in that city have sought to 
bring pressure to keep him there. A 
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city, voted 


pastor of 


member of the committee of the New 
York church which voted unanimously to 
extend the call is quoted by the New York 
Times as saying that Dr. Kirk was wanted 
because he “was orthodox, an American, 
a scholar, and believed in the Bible from 
cover to cover.” 


Norwegian Lutheran Bishop 
Visiting America 

Bishop J. C. Petersen, of Stavanger, 
Norway, is in this country to take part in 
the centenary of the landing in New York 
of the sloop “Restoration.” It is to the 
company brought on this boat that the 
Norwegian Lutheran synod dates its be- 
ginning. Bishop Petersen has been vis- 
iting Norwegian congregations through- 
out the country, and has been the princi- 
pal figure in the official celebrations of 
the centenary held in New York and Bos- 
ton. There are about 2,000,000 Norwe- 
gians in this country, who contribute 
300,000 members to the Norwegian Lu- 
theran synod. 


Greek Church in Poland 
Now Autonomous 

The congregations of the orthodox 
Greek church in Poland have been de- 
clared independent of the control of the 
patriarchate of Moscow by the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Under the Metropoli- 
tan Dionysius, these churches will now 
be free to pursue an independent course, 


without reference to the policies which 
may be decided on by the church in g0- 
viet Russia. The orthodox church will 
stand second in numerical strength in 
Poland, and is guaranteed protection un- 
der the toleration clauses of the constity- 
tion. No comment on this change has 
been received from Russia. 


New Dry Campaign Launched 
In Great Britain 

A local option campaign of national 
proportions was launched in Manchester, 
England, on Oct. 19. Among the speak- 
ers were Mrs. David Lloyd George, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, Lady Donald MacLean 
and Sir George Hunter. It is evident that 
liquor is becoming an issue of importance 
in English politics, and that the chances 
for overcoming the control of the “trade” 
are good enough to make the fight now 
starting a real one. 


New York Holds Up Ordinations 
Pending Commission Report 

New York presbytery, which has been 
the center of the storm in the Presby- 
terian church, has voted to refrain from 
considering any candidates for licensing 
or ordination until the commissions now 
studying the situation within the denomi- 
nation make their final reports. The pres- 
bytery has a commission of 11 members 
and the denomination another of 15, all 
attempting to arrive at some formula 


Evangelical Synod Excommunicates War 


HE twenty-third quadrennial general 

conference of the Evangelical synod 
was held in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-16. The 
denomination comprises 1,300 congrega- 
tions with 350,000 communicant members. 
During the conference sessions the new 
theological school of the denomination, 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000 in St. Louis, 
was dedicated. Among the most impor- 
tant actions of the conference was a re- 
organization of its entire educational sys- 
tem, with a program of expansion for 
Elmhurst college, Elmhurst, Ill, contem- 
plating the expenditure of several million 
dollars. 

A budget of $650,000 annually for the 
next four years was adopted. This bud- 
get is only for current needs and a spe- 
cial commission was appointed to raise 
the large sums for capital investments 
which are needed by the colleges and the 
pension fund. 

NO MORE WAR 

Considerable discussion preceded the 
adoption of the resolution on war which 
was presented by the commission on 

“hristianity and social problems. A mi- 
nority held that the denomination was 
not ready for such a definite commitment, 
but the resolution was adopted by a large 
majority. The resolution as accepted is: 

“We declare our conviction that inter- 
national warfare is incompatible with the 
gospel of love and brotherhood which we 
profess to believe. The methods used 


and the passions aroused by war both 
outrage Christ’s conception of a kingdom 
of God where men shall trust, love and 
forgive one another. We therefore pledge 
ourselves to support every movement 
which looks to an organization of the na- 
tions for the elimination and outlawry of 
war; and to use every means to create a 
spirit of international goodwill among our 
people. We furthermore declare that we 
will not, as a Christian church, ever bless 
or sanction war. We make this declara- 
tion of abstention as a Christian commt- 
nion and do not intend it to bind indi- 
viduals unless and until they have ac 
cepted it personally. We do mean it to 
commit our church to the fundamental 
proposition that to support war is to deny 
the gospel we profess to believe.” 


REELECT PRESIDENT 


Dr. John Baltzer, of St. Louis, who has 
been president of the church for eight 
years, was elected for another four-yea 
term. There was no opposition to his 
election. The next general conference 
will be held in Chicago. The conference 
authorized a convention for the purpose 
of writing a new constitution to take the 
place of the instrument now governing 
the church, which is proving itself inade 
quate to the growing problems of the de- 
nemination. The new constitution will be 
accepted in two years if the district cof 
ferences pass favorably upon the project 
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which shall be agreeable to conservative 

) and liberal elements in the church, It 
will be remembered that the last general 
assembly censured the New York pres- 
bytery for ordaining candidates who could 
not give complete affirmation of their 
belief in the virgin birth. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


to cover the clergy, vestry and communi- 
cant membership of the church. A state- 
ment in the church press says that “the 
vestry finds it a good investment, not 
only because members come in because of 
the insurance feature of the church, but 
because the membership is held more 
closely together in that way and there are 
fewer people who are on the books but 
never at church. As for the members, 
they reap all of the advantages of group 
insurance, including a rate of premium 
that could not be had in any other way.” 


Federal Council to Study Methods 
Of Prohibition Education 


The Federal Council of churches, hav- 
ing been aroused to the needs of the pro- 
hibition situation by its own study, has 
appointed a special committee to study 
and report on three questions raised. The 
first of these is the value of impartial 
research. The second is continuing un- 
equivocal advocacy of prohibition. The 
third is the need for a vigorous effort to 


Unitarians Gird for Fundamentalist Fight 





ch 
0- y. W. C. A. Head Returns to 
ill Active Service 
a After several months of rest Miss Ma- 
“4 bel Cratty has resumed her duties at the 
- national headquarters of the Young Wo- 
= men’s Christian association. Miss Cratty’s 
work, during her absence, has fallen 
largely on Miss Helen A. Davis, associate 
general secretary of the organization. 
“4 Entire Church Covered by 
ke. Group Insurance 
{r. Something new in the annals of group 
an nsurance has been worked out by the 
nat congregation of the Episcopal church of 
ce Nur Saviour, Atlanta, Ga. Policies are 
res eing issued at a rate of $8 per thousand 
le” 
Ow 
THE FIRST BIENNIAL SESSION 
Pen of the American Unitarian associa- 
by- tion, held in Cleveland, O., Oct. 13-15, 
om gave a large part of its attention to prep- 
ing srations for an expansion of the work of 
ow the denomination and for combating the 
mi- fundamentalist forces, especially in their 
res- mpts to control teaching in public 
vers schools. The convention, which marked 
all the formal merger of the general confer- 
ula ence of Unitarian churches with the 


{merican Unitarian association, gave evi- 
ence that the Unitarians are in a more 
ar ygressive mood than for many years 
past. With a single denominational or- 


roth ganization, and with the prospect of a 
Jom large fund for the support of denomina- 
and tional enterprises, it was clear that con- 
dge lerence attendants felt the church to be 
nent 1 the verge of a national advance. 
na- 
y of UNITARIAN MISSION 
tea The final report of the council of the 
our 1 general conference, as given to the 
; we leveland convention, struck this optimis- 
rless cnote. “In this century a regrouping 
jara- | religious forces in America is inevi- 
imu EB table,” it said. “Those churches that are 
indi- mmersed in merely denominational prop- 
© aganda are likely to find themselves out- 
it to sid main currents of religious life. 
ental Those that sink their differences in genu- 
deny ne devotion to the kingdom of God may 
go forward confidently to a great future. 
n this age when modern knowledge is 
ndermining the foundations of orthodox 
> has traditional Christian beliefs, it is the mis- 
eight son of the Unitarian churches to lead in 
-yeat the preservation of essential Christianity.” 
» his In the convention itself there developed 
renct Mi’ strong sentiment in favor of a closer 


rence alliance with the Universalists. A resolu- 
pose H@ tion was finally passed proposing a joint 
. the council of the two denominations. In this 
ring Mi rsolution it is said that “whereas the 
Principles of religious thought and con- 
‘uct long cherished in lonely fortitude by 
‘te churches of the Universalist and Uni- 
’man fellowship have now become the 


conviction and possession of many minds 
and hearts” that the time is ripe for the 
following proposed action: 

“That this association respectfully re- 
quests the Universalist general convention 
to authorize its president to appoint a 
commission of not less than three nor 
more than five representatives to meet 
with a similar commission to be appointed 
by the president of the American Uni- 
tarian association, with a view to invit- 
ing and organizing a council of represen- 
tatives of liberal Christians for the pur- 
pose of promoting sympathy and coopera- 
tion among them; and to further their 
common aims, uniting them for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God.” 

The Laymen’s league of the denomina- 
tion is being made the center of the fight 
against those who would force anti-evo- 
lution laws on the schools of the various 
states. A national group of eminent law- 
yers, to be headed by Charles H. Strong, 
president of the New York city bar asso- 
ciation, will be formed. These will act 
on committees to appear before legisla- 
tures wherever “intellectual and religious 
liberty” are assailed. The convention 
went strongly on record in favor of free 
speech, denouncing all efforts to curtail 
it for any purpose whatsoever. 

WOULD OUTLAW WAR 

In the realm of international relations 
the Unitarians gave their approval to the 
league of nations, the world court, and 
the outlawry of war. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, president of the Federal Council of 
churches, told them that the way to a 
warless world is through a world federa- 
tion of religions. The Federal Council 
does not admit Unitarians. 

The denominational fund of $2,500,000 
which is to be raised is to be known as 
the Unitarian foundation. It will be used 
to establish new churches, support old 
ones, and to finance the activities of the 
Laymen’s league, the Women’s alliance, 
the Young People’s union, and other 
agencies. 
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BOOK NEWS 


Plays and Play Production 


Jeremiah 

By Eleanor Wood Whitman 
Dramatic incidents in the pro- 
phet’s tragic life ($.50) 

Joseph 

By Linwood Taft 
A simple, 
tion. ($0.35) 

Six Bible Plays 

By Mabel Hobbs and Helen Miles 


that use the language of the 
Bible, and have been rehearsed 
and tested. ($2.00) 


forceful dramatiza- 


Ten Religious Dramas 


The ten best religious plays of 
recent years, selected by the 
Drama Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. ($2.00) 


Osman Pasha 
By William Jourdan Rapp 


This play shows that American 
missionary and relief work have 
been worth-while. The Near 
East Relief bought five hundred 
copies for distribution on the 
date of publication. ($1.25) 


Tyndale 
By Parker Hord 


Written for the four hundredth 
anniversary of the translation of 
the New Testament into English 
For use on Universal Bible Sun- 
day, December 6, 1925. ($.50) 


Rituals and Dramatized 
Folkways 

By Ethel Reed Jasspon and 
Beatrice Becker. 


Charming, simple dramatizations 
of folk tales, Bible stories and old 
ballads—for children. ($2.50) 


The Drama in Religious 
Service 


By Martha Candler 


A practical book telling how to 
xroduce plays in your church. 
Tells about costuming, lighting, 
and the church dramatic work- 
shop. ($3.00) 


Costuming A Play 


By Elizabeth B. Grimball and 
Rhea Wells 


A costume book for historic plays. 
Will show you how to costume 
any of the plays mentioned in 
this column and many that 
aren’t. Pattern designs in the 
new edition, just published. 
($3.00) 


At All Book Stores Published By 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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On Approval Coupon 
SAMPLE OUTFIT OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to submit 
to it as varied a line of program 
material. as possible. The committee 
may then decide quickly and efficiently 
what sort of program it wishes to have. 
A Sunday-school committee should 
examine: 


Christmas Carols (both standard 
and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 

Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, and 
get on approval just such an outfit for your 


committee. After 10 days pay for all copies 
not returned postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 

Void December 10th 
Mention the Christian Century 








contains the Story of os 
Bible, How to read the Bible 
through in a year, Sixty 
Bible Readings Memory 
Training through Scripture 
Memorizing. Our Lord's 
“a Parables and Miracles, and 
other interesting and valu 
able facts about the Bible 
$1 .00 The only book of its kind 
Gives new enjoyment and 
understanding to Bible reading 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DEPT.NO. 13¢ 


New York Ciiy 





American Branch 


35 West 32nd St., 














PRIZE TRACT CONTEST 
Closes March 31st, 1926 


First Prize, $100.00 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize $50.00 
Third Prize 25.00 


The American Tract Society 
7 West 45th Street, New York 
ANNUITY BONDS 


of this Society invite your investigation. 
Send for particulars concerning prizes 
and bonds. 




















Complete line of 

Books on Jewish 

Religion and 

Revival of Jewish Culture in 
Send for catalog. 


BERNARD G. RICHARDS CO., Inc. 
414 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


Judaica 


Ethics, 


Palestine. 














Ministers, Earn bmn to Europe 


Internationally minded minist snd «teachers 
wanted as organizers for Summer “yi 0 a 1926 
ad $390 
No salary p ~# bu t trip is 


Lowest cost tours. Europe $275. Ho 
Round the World $990 
offered for service 
Student Internationale Tours 
238 Back Bay, Boston 











secure observance of the law and a more 
effective program of temperance educa- 
tion. The committee will be composed 
of S. Parkes Cadman, John A. Marquis, 
John M. Moore, Frank Mason North, 
Robert E. Speer, J. Ross Stevenson, 
Charles L. White, Robert L. Kelley, John 
W. Langdale, Charles E. Burton, Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, E. M. Bowman, 
Helen A. Davis, Mrs. John Ferguson, 
and Miss Ella MacLaurin. 


Russian Church Flirts 
With Rome 

Bishop Vedenski, a former leader in the 
“living church” movement in the ortho- 
dox church of Russia, and at present in 
charge of the great cathedral of Christ 
in Moscow, startled the recent Russian 
church congress by hinting at a wish to 
discuss with the vatican means of bring- 
ing together the eastern and western 
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churches. As it is known that the Ro- 
man church has been eager to promote 
conversations of this kind for some time, 
it is possible that the Vedenski sugges. 
tions will lead to far-reaching conse. 
quences. The congress was also called 
on to adopt a regular form of prayer for 
the soviet government. Adherents of the 
late patriarch, Tikhon, are reported not 
to have attended the sessions. 


Illinois Methodists Say Tribune 
Fosters Law Defiance 

Methodist ministers of Illinois during 
the recent session of their Rock River 
conference passed resolutions in which 
they held that the “opposition of the Chi. 
cago Tribune to the Volstead act and the 
18th amendment and its open encourage- 
ment of citizens to flout these acts aid and 
abet the criminals now overrunning Chi- 
cago and Cook county.” The newspaper 


Reports Congregationalism Prosperous 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the 

Congregational church began its bien- 
nial session in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
19. At the first session Dr. Charles E. 
Burton presented his report as secretary 
of the council, showing that the denomi- 
nation is in the midst of a period of un- 
exampled prosperity. The number of 
members has increased from 857,846 to 
878,955, a net gain of 21,149 in the two 
years. The net increase for 1924 was 
17,827, which number has been exceeded 
but twice in the last thirty years. 


FEWER CHURCHES 


The report shows that Congregational- 
ists are working towards fewer and bet- 
ter churches. The total number decreased 
in the two years from 5,826 to 5,680, a 
net loss in the number of churches of 
146. The report indicates that the time 
for the rapid organization of new churches 
is past. Thirty years ago the Congregation- 
alists were organizing new churches at the 
rate of more than two hundred per year. 
For example, in the biennium 1894-5, 
there were 435 new churches organized 
while in the last two years but 70 were 
organized. On the other hand the last 
two years witnessed the closing up or 
merging of 216 churches. This means 
that the old frontier which called for the 
rapid building of new churches to meet 
the needs of new communities is gone and 
that a period has come of consolidating 
churches and of giving way in over- 


churched communities to other denomina- 


tions. 

In speaking of this trend, Dr. Burton 
well says: “That with the fewer churches 
we have stronger ones is obvious when 
we note the substantial increase in the 
total membership. This stands out also 
in the changing proportions of larger and 
smaller churches. Two years ago we re- 
ported nearly 40 per cent of all our 
churches with a membership of 50 mem- 
bers or less, now it is 31.5 per cent; then 
approximately 60 per cent showed 100 
members or less, now it is 57 per cent. 


while the number of churches with 1,000 


or more has risen from 63 to 74. 


“The fact that the above explanation is 
doubtless correct in general ought not to 
blind our eyes to the other fact that we 
have in all probability allowed some 
churches to perish for want of adequate 
brotherly assistance that ought to have 
gone on with useful service for years to 
come. We need to gird ourselves for the 
necessary service in the needy fields as 
well as to foster the growth of strong 
churches.” 


MINISTERS FROM OTHER CHURCHES 

Dr. Burton reports that the number of 
ministers in full standing at the close of 
1924 was 5,613. This is a net loss of over 
500 since 1908. While there has been this 
loss in the number of Congregational min- 
isters the report shows that there were 
the fewest vacant churches since 1902 
More ministers are evidently coming from 
other denominations. Over 1,000 persons 
are reported as serving churches as pas- 
tors who are not members of any Con- 
gregational association. Some of these 
are in preparation, a few are laymen, most 
of them are from other denominations. 
During the biennium 171 were ordained 
and the deaths reported were 246, or 75 
more than the ordinations. This points to 
one of the reasons for drafting ministers 
from other folds. 


SALARIES STILL LOW 


The average salary of Congregational 
ministers has increased in the past two 
years from $1,778 to $1,929, which is an 
increase of about $150 per minister in 
the two years covered by this report. 
The study of the actual salaries received 
by ministers reveals, however, that much 
of this increase has gone to the men al- 
ready receiving fair salaries and that there 
are large numbers of ministers whose 
stipend is far below the cost of living. 
Dr. Burton sums up the matter by say 
ing, “From a study of the actual salaries 
received by ministers it appears that the 
fairly successful, trained minister is likely 
to have a living if not an adequate st 
pend, but that the salary of the averagt 
church is forbidding to self-respecting 
men of ability.” 
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was called on to reexamine its policy 
“with a view to a constructive and digni- 
fed program in support of the efforts of 
national and state government to sustain 
laws overwhelmingly and constitutionally 
ordered by the people.” 


Limited Ordination Adopted by 
Massachusetts Congregationalists 


An unusual procedure was adopted by 
the Pilgrim association of Massachusetts 
when it met recently to consider the pro- 
oosal for the ordination of William Bar- 
say as minister of Second Congregational 
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church, Hanover, Mass. Mr. Barclay, a 
business man in Boston, has been doing 
effective work as volunteer minister of 
the church, which finally decided to ask 
for his regular ordination. When the 
council met Mr. Barclay presented a pa- 
per based on an academy education and 
personal studies. The council did not 
consider this sufficient, but voted to grant 
a “limited ordination,” giving all the priv- 
ileges of the ministry until 1928. During 
this temporary period Mr. Barclay will 
follow a special course of study which, if 
satisfactorily passed, will lead automati- 
cally to full ordination. 


Missouri Mormons Have New “Revelation” 


CRISIS in the affairs of the Reorgan- 
A ized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints, the branch of the Mor- 

ns with headquarters in Independence, 
\Mo., has been met by a new revelation 
which has deposed from the bishopric the 
croup of men who have been antagoniz- 
ing the present prophet, and has con- 
frmed that leader in control of the or- 

Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, edi- 
tor of the Central Christian Advocate, 
Kansas City, Mo., who has made a life 
tudy of the Mormons, reports the recent 
risis in these terms: 
“Among the factors were the finances 
f the cult; another was the differences 
between the head of the ‘church,’ Mr. 
Frederick M. Smith, grandson of the 
prophet, and himself the present ‘prophet,’ 
and the bishopric: excellent business men 
felt they should have something to 
in matters of the present critical finan- 
ial policy, and the determination of Pres- 
lent Smith to be rid of all opposition 
his directional control. 


ganization. 





REFERRED TO THE LORD 
“For five days the debaters belabored 
other. Then it was ‘Moved and 
that further consideration of 
s matter be deferred, and that we seek 
the Lord through the prophet; in fasting 
and prayer, for direction.’ ‘A short dis- 
cussion ensued, the previous question was 
tdered, and the motion of reference to 


the Lord through the prophet was car- 
ned,’ 


seconded 





“The following morning bright and 
tarly, Elbert A. Smith, a cousin of Fred- 
erick, was called to the home of the 

phet and sure enough the revelation, 

typewritten, was ready: it was 
anded him and was read to the general 
conference that afternoon. It made short 
work of the antagonizing bishopric. It 
reported: ‘I have presented to the Lord 
‘ne needs of the people; and through the 
voice of inspiration I am directed to say 
‘o the church: It is wisdom that the breth- 
ten of the present presiding bishopric 
¢ released from further responsibility in 
that office, and that Albert Carmichael be 
‘dained to act in the office of presiding 
shop for a time, he to choose from 

ng the bishops two to act as counsel- 


BUT SOME DOUBTED 

“Thera - 

“There was a measure of doubt about 
“iether this alleged revelation came from 
‘“y source higher than the prophet’s 


typewriter. It was so prompt; it was so 
businesslike; it was such good politics; it 
imposed such finality. It certainly is a 
fine thing to have a revelation on call, 
so business-like too, and so _ settling. 
There were 97 who thought the gauze was 
a trifle too thin and voted against accept- 
ing the nice piece of type-writing as a 
revelation at all. But 351 accepted it; so 
a quietus fell on the scene, particularly 
as regards the deposed bishops, able finan- 
ciers who wished to salvage the cult’s 
finances.” 


Seek Help for Irish 
Dry Cause 

The Rev. Dr. Johnstone, pastor of 
Newington church, Belfast, and Rev. Dr. 
Smyth, of Great Victoria street church, 
Belfast, two of the most prominent Pres- 
byterian congregations in Ireland, are in 
this country studying prohibition. In ad- 
dition, these emissaries are seeking sup- 
port for the local option campaign which 
the Presbyterian church is about to launch 
in Ulster. It is said that there is a fine 
opportunity for the passing of stringent 
liquor laws in that part of Ireland, lead- 
ing ultimately to a prohibition policy. 


Episcopal Bishop Calls Chinese 
Dishonest and Liars 

Bishop Graves, of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Shanghai, China, preached in the 
cathedral of St. John, New York city, 
recently. According to reports in the 
Episcopal church press the bishop de- 
clared that China is being kept from her 
destiny because of the dishonesty and un- 
truthfulness of her own people. “What 
aggravates the situation,” the bishop is 
quoted as having said, “is the intrusion 
of bolshevism from Russia. The soviet 
flag flies over Peking and Shanghai, and 
communists are at the back of most of 
the strikes and riots that harass China. 
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EVANGELICAL HUMANISM, by Lynn Harold Hough 


The Fernley Lecture delivered by Dr. Hough at the meeting 
of the Wesleyan Conference at Lincoln, England, 1925. 


“No scholar on either side of the Atlantic is more competent than Dr. Hough 








Che British Weekly. 





‘o deal in a peeniee and yet learned way with this comprehensive theme.”’— 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 








The Just Weight 
AND OTHER CHAPEL ADDRESSES 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
This volume is just the book to place in the 
hands of students for it will definitely become to 
them guide, philosopher and friend. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid, 


The Advantage of A Handicap 
By M. S. Rice 


Twelve sermons by the brilliant pastor of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Detroit. They are characteristic of this great 
preacher. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


The East Window and Other Sermons 
By Halford E. Luccock 

In this group of sermons Dr. Luccock reveals 
again those conspicuous characteristics that have 
won him wide acclaim as a preacher possessed of 
many excellent gifts, with “rare ethical and re- 
ligious insight coupled with unusual power of 
literary expression.”’ Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Religious Values 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
A volume for the thoughtful reader who wishes 
to face frankly the searching questions that are 
being asked today about man’s faith in God. 
Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


American Writers and Compilers of 
Sacred Music 
By Frank J. Metcalf 
Much has been written about hymn writers, 
but very little has been written about tune com- 
posers. This book, the result of ten years of 
research into the history of the writers of sacred 
music, aims to meet this deficiency. 
Illustrated. Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


A Book Of Clouds 

+ Bishop William A. Quayle 
In all the marvels of Nature Bishop Quayle 
took rapturous delight. In all the works of the 
Great Creator he exulted. In this volume— 
the last message from this radiant and triumphant 
soul—he talks about and interprets the clouds 

Illustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Crystal Pointers 
By F. W. Boreham 
Boreham uses “the crystal pointers” that arrest 
the eye and turn it toward the Southern Cross to 
direct the mind's eye, and the heart of man as 
well, to “things that no man can afford to miss.” 
Net, $1.75, postpaid 


Life’s Westward Windows 
By George Preston Mains 
The five essays of this vigorous and vital volume 
are “chapters in a mental biography.’ They are 
& sign and product of an inquiring mind that is 
suffused with the profoundest reverence for the 
things of the spirit, and is earnest and persistent 
in its quest for the truth. Net, $1.50, postpaid 
Greek Culture And The Greek 
Testament 
By Doremus A. Hayes 

This volume is the product of a noble and long- 
continued devotion to the study of Greece—her 
history, language, literature, art, people, govern- 
ment, customs, life. It will deepen and widen a 
lively interest in the ideals, achievements and 

civilization of ancient Greece. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Christ of The Indian Road 
By E. Stanley Jones 
There is not a page in this challenging book 
that does not flash with new scenes, new people, 
new views of life and duty, new vision of spiritual 
things. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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What is the cure for the evils in China? 
After 44 years of experience in that coun- 
try it seems to me that the answer is 
immensely more simple than people have 
any idea. What hinders the Chinese peo- 
ple from unification, from being recog- 
nized as equals, is not lack of ability—for 
that they have—it is lack of common truth 
and common honesty. These people have 
not learned to say, ‘No.’ They cannot tell 
the truth as they ought to tell it, and 
cannot handle other people’s money with- 
out putting it into their own pockets. The 
more you-live in China the more 
realize that that is the matter.” Bishop 
Graves last summer ordered the authori- 
ties of St. Shanghai, 
to take down a Chinese flag hoisted on 
the campus of that institution. 


you 


John's university, 


Fifth Avenue Church Opens 
New Parish House 

Fifth avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York city, has opened its new parish 
house, which is reported to be the most 
elaborate and costly building of its kind 
within the There are 9 
floors. The chapel, with galleries and or- 
Above 
above that the Sun- 
school room; there is a floor 
club On the eighth 
floor is the office of the ministers of the 
church, with the sexton and his family 
living above. 


denomination. 


gan, occupies the first four stories. 
it is a banquet hall; 
day then 


devoted to rooms, 


Vermont Ministers Listen to 
Distinguished Program 
Ministers of Vermont had the inspira- 


tion of listening to several of the leaders 
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of American thought in the annual con- 
vocation held this autumn at Middlebury 
college. Prof. Rufus M. Jones, of Haver- 
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ford college, gave a series of addresses in 
which his peculiar combination of the 
mystical and practical supplied a new 


Approve Changes in Chinese Treaties 


HE MOST IMPORTANT church 

approval so far given the movement 
to amend the present treaties between 
China and other nations was voted at a 
meeting of mission board executives held 
in New York city, Oct. 2 and 3. This 
meeting, while unofficial, was attended 
by 86 persons either officers or members 
of 36 different mission boards. It was 
addressed by missionaries and others 
familiar with the situation in China, and 
adopted a series of resolutions expressive 
of the policy which it believed church 
societies should favor toward that coun- 
try at this period while it seeks revision 
of treaties. 

These resolutions concur in the need 
for revision of the existing treaties, and 
refer to the four stipulations adopted at 
the Washington conference as giving the 
basis on which this revision should be 
made. These stipulations call for respect 
for China’s sovereignty and integrity; 
pledge her a free hand in working out her 
governmental institutions; reaffirm the 
open door, and pledge abstinence from 
seeking special privileges. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


After reaffirming these fundamentals 
this body of mission executives took the 
following definite action on the issue of 
extraterritoriality: 

“That we express ourselves in favor of 


the abolition of extraterritoriality in China 
at an early date. 

“That we further express the opinion 
that the determination of that date and of 
the provisions that may be considered: my- 
tually desirable should be undertaken ¢o- 
operatively on terms of equality by China 
and the other powers.” 

In addition, the conference went on 
record as opposed to special treatment for 
missionaries and their converts in future 
treaties. The resolutions bearing on the 
present “toleration clauses” read: 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR MISSIONS 


“That, when our respective governments 
negotiate the new treaties which are so 
urgently needed, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not desire any distine- 
tive privileges for missions and mis- 
sionaries imposed by treaty upon the 
Chinese government and people. 

“That correlatively we consider it de- 
sirable that the Chinese government by 
such legislation as may be deemed neces- 
sary define the rights and privileges of 
missionaries, in particular to acquire and 
hold property and to carry forward their 
work in China. 

“We also express our desire and judg- 
ment that the principle of religious liberty 
should be reciprocally recognized in all 
future relationships between China and 
other nations.” 
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standard of judgment of the effectiveness 
of much ministerial service. Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Brooks, of Pomona college, Cal., 
made a brilliant analysis of the way in 
which Christianity has advanced by break- 
ing the thought-molds of the past, and 
intimated that the time has come when 
the mold of Protestantism must be broken 
and a greater intellectual basis be found. 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin gave a series 
of lectures on preaching. Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman treated conditions in South 
America. Dr. Charles E. Burton de- 
scribed the problems before the national 
council of the Congregational church, and 
Dr. William E. Graham, one of the 
younger members of the new body, de- 
scribed “The Philosophy and Hope of 
the United Church of Canada.” 


Gift Insures Future of 
Coast Seminary 

The Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, Cal., is to be the ultimate recipient 
of the estate of the late Charles Holbrook, 
who died last summer in San Francisco. 
Mr. Holbrook had already given the school 
its library. The gift now announced will 
reach at least $750,000 in size. While 
it will not be available until after the 
death of Mr. Holbrook’s two daughters, 
it insures the future of this progressive 
theological institution. 


Canadian Church Conference 
Acts on War Issue 

The London conference of the United 
church of Canada was recently in session. 
It gave much attention to the war issue 
as it affects the churches, and adopted 
this resolution: 

“That this London conference of the 
United church of Canada deplores the fact 
that whilst theoretically denouncing war, 
men and nations still place confidence in 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

“We would urge that our people be edu- 
cated by sermons and addresses to see 
not only the criminality of war but its 
futility. 

“Whilst recognizing the wisdom of giv- 
ing to the youth of our land all the exercise 
and discipline necessary we would recom- 
mend that all such training be devoid of 
needless military suggestion. 

“We recognize the efficient leadership 
which the league of nations has already 
given in preventing the outbreak of war 
and in establishing an international court 
of justice. 

“The league will ultimately turn out 
to be good or bad as it is inspired by 
Christian sentiment, and championed by 
religious leadership. 

“Therefore we commend the league of 
nations society in Canada to the support 
of our people so that they may intelli- 
gently and practically assist the organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to hasten the day 
when war shall cease and peace and good 
will be established among all the nations 
of the earth.” 


Baptists Now More Than 
8,000,000 Strong 

According to Dr. Charles A. Walker, of 
Dover, Del., editor of the Baptist. year 
book, the Baptist churches in the United 
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States now contain 8,025,348 members. 
There are 140,025 more in Canada, which 
brings the total for the continent up to 
8,165,373. The northern Baptist conven- 
tion contains 1,419,791 members; the 
southern convention 3,574,531, and there 
are 3,044,528 members of colored Bap- 
tist churches. The total offerings for the 
past year reached the figure of $77,234,- 
271. 


Chicago Forum Opens 
Sessions 

With an address by Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, of the Federal Council of 
churches, on “Can Prohibition Succeed?” 
the new Chicago forum will open its ses- 
sions in the Apollo theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 1. Dr. Johnson will be 
succeeded by Col. Raymond Robins, 
Louis Victor Eytinge, Glenn Frank, Mag- 
nus W. Alexander, and many others of 
similar calibre. The forum is operating 
under the presidency of Prof. William 
E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, 
with Fred A. Moore as executive director. 


Presbyterians Have Five Committees 
Studying Denominational Trouble 


As a result of the first meeting of its 
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special commission of 15 to study the 
conditions within the denomination, the 
Presbyterian church now has five sub- 
committees making an intensive study 
of the various aspects of the problems 
before the church. These committees 
will deal with the causes of unrest and 
possibilities of relief; historical back- 
ground; constitutional procedure; confer- 
ence, and literature. They are expected 
to report to another meeting of the whole 
commission to be held in December. 


Celebrate Dr. Ames’ 
Quarter-Century 


Members of the University Disciples 
church, Chicago, held a banquet on Oct. 
13 to mark the completion of the 25th 
year of the pastorate of Dr. Edward 
Scribner Ames. In addition to his service 
as professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Ames has made his 
pulpit one of the commanding ones of 
Chicago and has made for himself an un- 
usual place in the affections of his parish- 
ioners and a large constituency outside of 
the immediate membership of the church. 
The members gave a token of their re- 
gard for their pastor by the presentation 
of a purse amounting to about $1,300. 


Choose Episcopal Primate; Spurn Council 


IF THE MOST IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURE of the second week of the gen- 
eral convention of the Episcopal church 
were picked by a vote of those present at 
New Orleans it is possible that their 
choice would rest on the weather. Cer- 
tainly it was impossible for the delegates 
to let the weather long drop from their 
minds. One bishop was heard to remark 
that he had but two acts for which he 
despaired of receiving forgiveness; he said 
that he had voted to confirm Bishop 
Brown and to bring the general conven- 
tion to New Orleans. For New Orleans 
is sizzling and steaming its way through 
the present October, and the Episcopal 
delegates must, perforce, sizzle and steam 
with it. Any legislative wisdom disclosed 
under such climatic conditions will argue 
for a belief in miracles. 
From the standpoint of achievement 
there were but two actions of importance 


taken during the week. In the first of 
these Bishop John Gardner Murray, of 
the diocese of Maryland, was elected 
presiding bishop of the church for a term 
of six years. In the second, the house of 
bishops, by an evenly divided vote, re- 
fused to sanction the entrance of the 
church into the Federal Council of 
churthes. As it happened, Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, of western New York, figured 
largely in both these actions. 


BISHOP MURRAY HONORED 


Bishop Murray will assume an office 
on Jan. 1 closely akin to that of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in England. While 
his will be a limited term, he will be re- 
garded as the head of the Episcopal 
church in this country, and will be offi- 
cially known as the Most Reverend John 
Gardner Murray, presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. In the past, 
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presiding bishops have been merely the 
eniors of the house of bishops, and have 
been without administrative authority. 

The election of Bishop Murray came at 
the close of a day’s balloting, during 
hich the leaders had been Bishop Brent 
and Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of Tennes- 
ee. When it became apparent that 
neither could be elected, the bishop of 
Varyland was quickly seized on as the 
gical compromise candidate. Bishop 
Murray came into the Episcopal church 
‘com the Methodist fold, having been edu- 
cated in Wyoming seminary, Kingston, 
Pa and Drew theological seminary, Mad- 
ison, N. J. He was engaged in business 
siter leaving school, entering the Episco- 
oal ministry at the age of 36. He has 
hess bishop of Maryland since 1909. 


WON’T ENTER FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The vote in the house of bishops on the 
proposal to enter the Federal Council 
showed that body farther removed from 
a readiness to endorse such action than 
they were in 1922. In that year the bish- 
ops favored entrance into the council, but 
the deputies defeated the proposal by one- 
half a vote. This year the bishops voted 
0-50, when a two-thirds majority was 
required to carry the proposal. Bishop 
Brent led the debate in favor of adher- 
ence, ably seconded by Bishop Logan H. 
Roots, of Hankow, China, and Bishop 
E. L. Parsons, of California. The attack 
on the proposal was led by Bishop Irving 
P. Johnson, of Colorado. The argument 
which seemed to carry most weight was 
that the council is a “Pan-Protestant” 
body, while the Episcopal church occu- 
pies a middle position between Protestan- 
tism and Catholicism, and must keep itself 
free so that it may labor for church union. 
The election of seven missionary bish- 
ops proved a matter of no great difficulty 
for the house of bishops. A long list of 
nominations was made for almost every 
vacancy, but a morning’s voting, after a 
careful discussion of the qualifications 
needed, resulted in the choice of Middle- 
ton S. Barnwell, of the general council, 
as bishop of Idaho; Walter Mitchell, of 
Trenton, N. J., as bishop of Arizona; 
Frank W. Creighton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as bishop of Mexico; W. M. M. Thomas, 
{ Brazil, as suffragan bishop of that 
country; Erskine Campbell, a member of 
the order of the Holy Cross working in 
Liberia, as bishop for the republic; and 
Shirley H. Nichols, a missionary in Tok- 
yo, as bishop of Kyoto. 


BISHOP BROWN DEPOSED 


Early in the week the Bishop Brown 
ase definitely disappeared below the con- 
Vention’s horizon. The sentence of depo- 
‘ition from the bishopric and sacred min- 
istry was pronounced on Monday morn- 
ing in St. Paul’s church, New Orleans, by 
Bishop Talbot, of Bethlehem, the present 
Presiding bishop. On Wednesday the at- 
‘orneys for the church and for Bishop 
Brown appeared before Judge Burns, of 
the federal court sitting in New Orleans, 
who dismissed the bishop’s prayer for an 
injunction on the ground of a lack of 
jurisdiction. The deposed bishop may 
tow begin legal action in the courts of 


New York, which is the official head- 
quarters of the church. 

Most of the debating period of the con- 
vention is being taken up with prayer 
book revision. The deputies seem much 
more direct and liberal in their approach 
to the matter than do the bishops. This 
was clearly shown when the deputies re- 
fused to join in the vote of the bishops 
which would have added to the calendar 
of the church 54 saints, some of them 
mythical in character. Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, former attorney general and 
a deputy from New York, added spice to 
the debate by saying that if the list was 
approved he would move to amend by 
including in the calendar of the church’s 
worthies George Washington and other 
famous Americans. “If a schoolboy had 
been asked to make up a list of names of 
those who had rendered great service to 
Christianity and had produced this list he 
would have been marked zero,” Mr. Wick- 
ersham asserted. 


TOO MANY MEETINGS 

The Episcopal general convention is 
bewildered, rather than educated, by the 
number of side-meetings held by organi- 
zations of the church. At almost every 
hour while the legislative bodies are not 
in session some of these societies are hold- 
ing meetings, often several at the same 
time. After the first few days, those who 
attempted to attend the sessions of the 
convention and these other meetings as 
well became thoroughly fagged. Many 
speakers of importance appeared on these 
programs, but it is doubtful whether the 
side-meetings were worth the effort and 
expense which they required. 

With all deference to the houses of 
bishops and deputies, it appeared to on- 
lookers as though the women’s auxiliary 
of the church, which held its sessions just 
across the street from the masculine body, 
was more seriously intent on the solution 
of the major problems of human living of 
the present day than was the official body. 
Bishops and deputies seemed to be giving 
their attention almost wholly to the ma- 
chinery of the denomination, especially to 
the prayer book. The women, on the 
other hand, were concerned with social 
issues of moment outside the Episcopal 
fold, and were planning to bring their in- 
fluence to bear in the solution of those 
questions. They also seemed to be mak- 
ing more effort to give the young women 
of the church a place and a vote in the 
work of their auxiliaries. 
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HN] SUMMER TOUR to Europe is of course the best vaca- + 
ui tion one can take. Not only is it a vacation, but 
| it is an education. Why not go on to the Holy Land? 

=3'Too hot in Summer? Of course, the weather is 
warm, for it is Summer; but it is warm everywhere in Sum- 
mer. The long, bright days, the assurance of fine weather, - 
and the freedom from colds and similar affections, more than 
compensate for an occasional warm day. 
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Three tours are being planned which will appeal especi- | 
ally to readers of The Christian Century. 


Tour A. Sailing about June 12, 1926. The route includes Paris, Switzer- 
land, the Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples. A delightful 
cruise, visiting Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes and Cyprus. | 
Syria and the Holy Land, visiting Beirut, Bacalbek, Damascus, The Sea of 
Galilee, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Jericho, the Dead Sea, the River Jordan, Bethle-7 
hem, and many other places well known to all readers and students of the Bible. 
Alexandria and Cairo steamer to Marseilles; then, Avignon, Paris, London, 


Brussels, The Hague and Amsterdam. The party will arrive in New York about 
September 10, 1926. 


Tour B. Sailing in June, 1926, and visiting Mediterranean ports, with 
tour in Egypt and the Holy Land as outlined for Tour A. 


Tour C. A standard tour of Europe, visiting Paris, Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, the Rhine, Cologne, | 


Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels, etc. Sailing about June 30, 1926; returning 
about August 30, 1926. 
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